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WHEN MADE FROM ENDURO 


REPUBLICS PERFECTED 
STAINLESS STEEL 


Licensed under Chemical Foundation Potents Nos 


1316817 and 1339378. EwouRO is sold only through 


Republic Sales Offices and Authorized Distributors 


The modern packing plant has turned to stainless ENDURO wher- 
ever meat touches metal, for far-sighted management refuses any 
longer to pay for equipment over and over again. When made 
from lustrous and stainless ENDURO, the equipment is permanent. 
The first cost is the last, for years to come. ENDURO resists corro- 
sive attack in every packing service. In addition, it saves consid- 
erable in cleaning time, as ENDURO cleans as readily as glass. 
Whatever your equipment requirements, be sure you install per- 
manent equipment by making sure you use life-time ENDURO. 


CENTRAL ALLOY DIVISION -. MASSILLON, OHIO 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 


GENERAL OFFICES = YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
eg. U. ’ 











Che“ BUFEALO Silent Cutter 


is the backbone of a profitable 


Sausage 


HAT is it you look for in a 
Silent Cutter? What do you 
expect it to do for you? 


If you want a Silent Cutter that will 
produce quality sausage, give you a 
maximum yield with a minimum of 
smoke-house shrinkage and the low- 
est possible production and main- 


tenance cost—buy a “BUFFALO.” 


The latest ‘‘BUFFALO”’ Silent 


JOHN E. SMITHS SORS CO. 


Business 





Cutter, illustrated above, is a sturdy, 
powerful, quality-built machine — 
one that will stand up under stress 
and strain and continue to deliver a 
quality product at a minimum cost. 


To prove this all you have to do is 
ask any of the hundreds of promi- 
nent sausage manufacturers who use 
it. We will gladly send you a list of 
their names and some expressions 
of their opinions. Write us today. 


BUFFALO, WN. Y., U.S.A. 





Manufacturers of “BUFFALO” Sausage Machines and Packing House Equipment 


Chicago Office: 4201 S. Halsted St., Phone Boulevard 9020 


Western Office: 1316 E. Slauson Ave., Los Angeles, California 
Canadian Office: 189 Church St., Toronto, Ontario 
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"but here’s a Parchment 
with the seal of Caesar” 


Mark Antony's Funeral Oration 


There lay Julius, full of holes, and dead as any herring. 
But the will . . . ah, the precious parchment will . . . that 
bore the seal of mighty Caesar! 


Great stuff, Mark old boy! You knocked ‘em off 
their seats! 


Now this was 53 B. C., a bit too early, we admit, to be 
parchment made by KVP... which was Caesar's loss, and 
your gain. For KVP Genuine Vegetable Parchment is one 
of those rare and priceless products which is “royalty” 
among its fellows. 


y | It, too, bears "the seal of Caesar," which it freely shares 
( a ») with all who trust their products to its kingly protection. 








KALAMAZOO VEGETABLE PARCHMENT CO. 


PARCHMENT ( KALAMAZOO COUNTY ) MICHIGAN 
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Daily Market Service 
(Mail and Wire) 


“THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
DAILY MARKET SERVICE” reports 
daily market transactions and 
prices on provisions, lard, tal- 
lows and greases, sausage ma- 
terials, hides, cottonseed oil, 
Chicago hog markets, etc. 


For information on rates and 
service address The National 
Provisioner Daily Market Serv- 
ice, 407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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“BOSS” Beef Killing Equipment 


In line with the 
Government’s plan to 
salvage the beef that 
is being destroyed by 
the droughts, we call 
your attention to the 
many improvements 
we have made in the 
handling of this prod- 
uct. 


Let us assist you in 
speeding up your pro- 
duction to do your 
share of carrying out 
this program. 





Upper illustration shows our new 

“BOSS” No. 384 Worm Gear Hoist. It 
_ has limit control and is equipped with 
push button raising and lowering 
switch. 


Other styles of hoists furnished to 
meet all requirements. 





No. 401 “BOSS” Automatic Landing 
Device, shown to the right, operates 


very efficiently in connection with No. 
384 Hoist. 


It is equipped with shock absorber to 
eliminate jerking the cattle when pick- 
ing them up from the floor. 





We furnish complete equipment for 
killing—conveying 
dressing—packing 

and canning 


BEEF AND PORK 


and rendering the offal. 





The Cincinnati Butchers’ Supply Corporation 


3907-11 8. Halsted St. Mfr. “BOSS” Machines for Killing, 1972-2008 Central Ave. 
Chicago, Illinois Sausage Making, Rendering Cincinnati, Ohio 
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When do you 


WANT 


them? That's when they'll 


133 18 


at your plant.. 


Q No room for “maybes” and “probablys” 
when it comes to getting your cans on 
time. Having them when you want them 
must be a certainty. With us, prompt de- 
livery is more than an ideal—it is a rule. 
One which, with our network of factories 
and our corps of traffic men, can be and 
is fulfilled. 


In buying cans, remember: ABILITY to 
serve you well is as important as the WILL 
to serve you well. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


230 PARK AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
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KNOCKING AT MY DOOR? 


It's air, Big Boy—air that will ruthlessly attack you and drain the moisture 
from your edges—leaving you frayed and outcast— 


pvisioner 
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—unless your surrounding house, i.e. wrapping paper—can successfully 
resist those icy absorbing blasts while you're stored in the refrigerator. 


There's a sheet of paper that successfully withstands these air attacks 
and avoids freezerburns—and that's H.P.S. Master Freezerwrap. It is 
impervious to frigid circulating air, protects the high quality of hams or 


bellies around which it is wrapped. 


Furthermore, H.P.S. Master Freezerwrap offers greater economies. Only 
one sheet is required, instead of the two formerly employed. All costs, 


for both labor and material, are sharply reduced. 


May we send you samples for testing in your plant? 


H. P. Smith PAPER COMPANY 
H. P. S. Waxed and Oiled Packers Papers 
1130 West 37th St. Y Chicago, Il. 
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UNIFORM QUALITY 














PRODUCTS 


E Gothaer 
E H/C Summer 
Thuringer H/C 
Summer 


B/C Salami 
(all grades) 


E Milan 
Crescent Milan 
E Peperoni 
E Prosciutti 
E Capacola 
Capacola, Dolce 
E Alpino 
E Genoa 
Crescent Brand Genoa 
E Sicilian 
E Export Nola 





























Circle E Provision Company 
UNION STOCK YARDS 
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for a great many 


YEARS 


Ask any old Circle E customer about the quality of the 
products he buys, and about its uniformity. Unless he 
wants to keep a good thing to himself, he will tell you 
that aside from satisfactory dealing with the house, he 
continues to buy and sell Circle E products because the 
quality is high and every shipment is exactly like the one 


before. 


Once a concern has joined the ranks of Circle E cus- 
tomers, it rarely changes. There must be a reason—and 


there is! A number of reasons, in fact. 


Here they are: High quality, rigid uniformity, a good 


margin, brand protection, and fair treatment. 


Special Deals to Distributors 


Distributors have problems that vary with the 
territory and the conditions existing in it. Circle E 
offers a plan which will meet your requirements. 


It will pay you to get the details. Write today, 








\ outlining your needs. 


- + CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Guarding the Livestock and Meat Indus- 
try and the Meat Consumer 


Fifty Years of Service by the U. S. Bureau of 
Animal Industry Is Marked by Achievement 


O THE meat packing industry the U.S. Bureau tieth anniversary and a half-century of service. 

of Animal Industry is best known as the fed- It was created by Congress on May 29, 1884, to 
eral agency charged with enforcement of the meat combat diseases of livestock, but later was given 
inspection act of 1906 and the packers and stock- other related duties, such as federal meat inspec- 
yards act of 1930. tion, supervision of veterinary biological products 
In these particulars it has rendered unique and and administration of the packers and stockyards 
highly efficient service. But regulatory and en- act. As a basis for these and other regulatory 


forcement activities are only a part of its duties. duties the bureau likewise conducts scientific work. 
In combating livestock diseases, development of Familiar examples of the many services rendered 
better methods by the Bureau 


of livestock pro- 
duction, and dis- 
coveries made 
as a result of 
scientific inves- 
tigations on 
livestock and 
meat subjects it 
has rendered 
services of in- 
calculable value 
to the livestock 
and meat indus- 
try and to con- 
sumers. 


and cooperating 
agencies are: 


Wins Battle 
Against Disease 


Discovery of 
the preventive 
treatment for 
hog cholera. 


Discovery of 
the nature of 
tick fever of cat- 
tle in the South 
and eradication 
of ticks from 90 





Wide Scope of per cent of the 
Activities territory origi- 
The Bureau is nally infested, 

this year cele- SURVEYS 50 YEARS OF HIS BUREAU’S SERVICE. Eradication of 


rot} ° Dr. John R. Mohler, for 17 years head of the U. S. Bureau of Animal Industry, is * 
brating its fif- proud of its half-century record in behalf of the livestock and meat industry. scabies of cattle 








and sheep from extensive areas, and 

Eradication of bovine tuberculosis 
from approximately 60 per cent of the 
counties in the United States. 

Promptness with which every out- 
break of foot-and-mouth disease in this 
country has been eradicated has estab- 
lished confidence in the Bureau’s ability 
to cope with an emergency. 

Rigid quarantine service maintained 
at various ports of entry has resulted 
in the exclusion of other foreign live- 
stock plagues from the United States. 


Other Scientific Achievements. 

Other noteworthy contributions of the 
Bureau to the livestock and meat in- 
dustry include: 

Development of methods of reducing 
losses from roundworms and kidney 
worms in swine, 

Discovery of a new and effective rem- 
edy for hookworm in dogs, 

Success in destroying trichinae in 
pork by special refrigeration, 

Development of the Columbia breed 
of sheep, especially adapted to the 
Western range area, and 

Discovery of a rapid and practical 
agglutination test for pullorum disease 
in poultry. 

Scientific work in animal husbandry 
has resulted in more efficient produc- 
tion of domestic animals, through re- 
search in genetics and the production 
of better types of livestock by improved 
methods of selection. 


Greater economy of production has 
also resulted from more efficient meth- 
ods of management developed through 
experimentation. 


Investigation of the quality and pal- 
atability of meats has given producers 
a better understanding of market de- 
mands. 


Mohler Chief Since 1917. 

Organized in 1884, the Bureau had 
as its first head Dr. D. E. Salmon, who 
served until his retirement in 1905. He 
was succeeded by Dr. A. D. Melvin, who 
headed the Bureau during the early 
years of meat inspection regulation, 
and who died on December 17, 1917. 

Dr. John R. Mohler is the third and 
present chief of the Bureau of Animal 
Industry. He was appointed in De- 
cember, 1917, and is recognized as one 
of the outstandingly efficient depart- 
ment heads in government service. 

The Bureau celebrated the 25th an- 
niversary of meat inspection regulation 
in 1931, and an article by Dr. Mohler 
in THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER of No- 
vember 21, 1931, describes and illus- 
trates the progress in this great work. 

In the following article* Dr. Mohler 
reviews the work of the Bureau during 
the past fifty years. 
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High Lights of B. A. I. 
Activities 
(Key to illustrations on opposite page.) 


1. A TON LITTER.—Showing producer how 
to get the most out of hogs. 

2. PREVENTING DISEASE.—Immunizing 
a pig against hog cholera. 

3. FARM SANITATION. — Disinfecting a 
hog house. 

4. CONSUMER PROTECTION.—Inspection 
of hogs at yards before slaughter. B. A. I. 
inspector (left) has just taken the hog’s tem- 
perature. 

5. GOOD BEEF.—Early results of Bureau 
work for pure breeding. = 

6. ANTE MORTEM INSPECTION.—Hogs 
are examined before slaughter as well as 
after. 

7. MEAT QUALITY.—Judging meat as 
part of Bureau study of meat quality. 

8. MORE GOOD BEEF.—Fat cattle at 
stock yards show progress in breeding and 
feeding education. 

9. DEEP IN SCIENCE.—Bureau experts 
making an agglutination test for infectious 
abortion. 

10. EXPERIMENTAL ABATTOIR.—Plant 
near Beltsville Md., where experimental meat 
studies are carried on. 

ll. MEAT EDUCATION.—One of _ the 
Bureau’s exhibits at livestock and other expo- 
sitions to interest the consuming public in 
livestock products. 

12. LIVESTOCK 
watchfulness of 
market. 


HAN DLING.—Bureau 
livestock on the way to 








Fifty Years of the B. A. I. 


By DR. JOHN R. MOHLER, 
Chief, U. S. Bureau of Animal Industry. 

ANY notable events have oc- 
curred in science and invention 

in the 50 years since the Bureau was 

founded. This is a fitting time to re- 

view past experience in the veterinary 

and livestock fields, and to see how the 

knowledge may be applied in the future. 

The immediate cause for the creation 
of the Bureau was the need to control 
and, if possible, eradicate contagious 
pleuropneumonia, which at that time 
was causing heavy losses in dairy herds. 
Not only were several eastern states 
affected, but the disease was threaten- 
ing to spread to unfenced regions of 
the West. 

Immediately after its establishment 
the Bureau undertook, in cooperation 
with the affected states, to eradicate 
this disease and was successful in doing 
so within a few years. Since then it 
never gained a foothold in the United 
States. 

Begins War on Animal Disease. 


This achievement was the beginning 
of a series of efforts to free the live- 
stock industry from the ravages of 
other diseases and the effects of injuri- 
ous parasites. Familiar examples are 
the campaigns against cattle ticks, 
sheep and cattle scabies, dourine, hog 
cholera, and tuberculosis. 

The success of progress against these 
and other maladies is in large measure 
traceable to the wisdom of Dr. D. E. 
Salmon, first chief of the Bureau, in 


~ *written for the ‘“‘Bureau Veterinarian,’’ organ 
of B. A. I. veterinary inspectors. 


organizing four scientific units to pro. 
vide basic knowledge on which to ¢. 
tablish sound field practices. 


These units, all of which were jy 
operation by 1890, were pathological, 
zoological, and biochemic laboratories, 
and an experiment station. The wor 
of these branches of the Bureau proyej 
to be of utmost value and in 
instances provided valuable contriby. 
tions to the medical profession, the 
meat industry, and public welfare jp 
general. 


Protecting Our Foreign Markets, 

Notwithstanding the heavy respongi. 
bilities and numerous demands for gery. 
ice placed by various agencies on the 
newly created Bureau of Animal Indus. 
try, its leaders did not overlook the 
importance of building its own strue. 
ture soundly. Accordingly, they sought 
to assemble a well-qualified and other. 
wise capable personnel. 


This was especially important since 
at that time the export trade of the 
United States in meats and livestock 
was being seriously hampered. Impor- 
tant markets of Europe were excluding 
products of the United States chiefly 
because of alleged diseased condition, 
and it was essential that this country 
have a veterinary organization qualified 
to cope with that situation. 


Distinct improvement began with the 
establishment of an effective and com- 
prehensive meat-inspection system 
which soon gained the respect and eon- 
fidence of officials in foreign countries, 
In a few years the United States meat 
inspection virtually became the basis 
for a considerable export trade in meat 
food products. 


Other early functions were the in- 
spection of both import and export live- 
stock and efforts to improve shipping 
conditions and vessel fittings. The re- 
sults were so marked that insurance 
rates on export livestock, for instance, 
were reduced from about 8 per cent to 
a third of 1 per cent. 


Productive Laboratory Work. 


Meanwhile in quiet laboratories and 
supplementary field investigations re- 
search work was going forward. Lead- 
ers in this field included Dr. Theobald 
Smith, Dr. Cooper Curtice, and Dr. F. 
L. Kilborne. In the fall of 1905 Dr. 
D. E. Salmon, who resigned to engage 
in other work, was succeeded, as chief 
of the Bureau, by Dr. A. D. Melvin. 
He in turn continued to surround him- 
self with qualified specialists. 

During his administration, which con- 
tinued until 1917, important discoveries 


were made by Dr. M. Dorset, Dr. B. H. 
Ransom, Dr. M. C. Hall, Dr. C. W 
Stiles, Dr. E. C. Schroeder, Dr. © 
Marsh, and many others, some of whom 
are still in the Bureau. 


From time to time Congress assigned 
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UNION COU NTY KENTUCKY 


U.S. DEPARTMENT. OF AGRICULTURE 
ON MAY 7, 1926 
THE FIRST COUNTY IN THE UNITED STATES 
TO HAVE ONLY 


es BRED BULLS 


NOR OF WHICH THIS TABLET 
1S PRESENTED BY 


THE LOUISVILLE BOARD OF TRADE 























0 please the appetite 
_Any time of day 


THEY R 
CHEAP CUTS ARE AMONG THE MOST 


Government inspected meats: are appetizing and 
x iI FIND THE MARK OF THIS INSPECTION 


HIGHLIGHTS OF 50 YEARS WORK OF THE B. A. I. FOR LIVESTOCK AND MEAT INDUSTRY. 
Explanations of the above illustrations will be found on the opposite page under the heading, “High Lights of B. A. I. Activities.” 
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to this branch of the government new 
duties. For instance, the virus-serum- 
toxin act of 1913 provided for federal 
supervision of the preparation, sale, and 
shipment in interstate commerce of 
biological products intended for use in 
the treatment of domestic animals. 

Enforcement of the 28-hour law, 
which limits the time animals may be 
confined in cars without being properly 
fed. watered, and rested, likewise came 
within the scope of the Bureau’s author- 
ity. 

Supervision of Packers and Stockyards. 

Since 1917, following the death of Dr. 
Melvin, the writer has had the honor 
of directing the Bureau’s diverse ac- 
tivities. During this time the admin- 
istration of the Packers and Stockyards 
Act has been assigned to the Bureau 
of Animal Industry. This work in- 
volves supervision over the operations 
and practices of packers, stockyard 
companies, market agencies, and also 
over the rates and charges made for 
stockyard services. 

Besides the regular activities there 
has been much emergency work includ- 
ing the eradication, since 1884, of seven 
outbreaks of foot-and-mouth disease. 

In recent years Bureau activities in 
the field of animal husbandry have be- 
come increasingly prominent, largely 
through investigations at experiment 
farms in various parts of the country, 
including a very well-equipped and ex- 
tensive livestock-research center at 
Beltsville, Md. 

Much of the animal-husbandry work 
is of interest to veterinarians, especial- 
ly in connection with the testing of 
sanitary practices and prevention of dis- 
ease through improved systems of man- 
agement. For instance, the control of 
roundworms and kidney worms In swine 
has become a part of modern hog-rais- 
ing procedures. 

For administrative purposes. the 
Bureau’s work is now conducted by 12 
principal divisions. The results of both 
regulatory and research services also 
have been available to the _ public 
through numerous official reports and 
other information channels. 

Some Outstanding Achievements. 

Though a complete list would fill a 
large volume, a few of the more impor- 
tant achievements may be summarized 
briefly as follows: 

Contagious pleuropneumonia eradica- 
ted. 

Nature of tick fever discovered, open- 
ing a new field in medical science and 
proving that insects may carry disease. 

Cattle ticks now eradicated from 
more than 90 per cent of area origin- 
ally infested. 

Discovery that sterilized cultures, or 
dead bacteria of a disease, may con- 
fer immunity to subsequent infection 
with virulent organisms of that malady, 
the forerunner of bacterin therapy. 

Discovery that hog cholera is caused 
by a filtrable virus and the develop- 
ment of a serum that produces lasting 
immunity. 

Cures for Animal Diseases. 

Prompt eradication of every outbreak 
of foot-and-mouth disease that has oc- 
curred in the United States. 

Perfection of a serological method of 
diagnosing dourine. 

Success in excluding fogeign livestock 
plagues from the United States. 
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MEAT INSPECTION VETERAN. 


Dr. R. P. Steddom has been chief of the 
Meat Inspection Division of the Bureau 
for many years. 


Establishment and maintenance of a 
Federal meat-inspection service that 
has won world-wide recognition for 
efficiency. 

Discovery of a new and effective rem- 
edv for hookworm. 


Development of methods of reducing 
losses from roundworms and kidney 
worms of swine. 

Success in destroying trichnae in pork 
by refrigeration. 

Development of improved methods of 
making butter and certain foreign types 
of cheeses. 

Contributions to the improvement of 
domestic animals in the United States 
by research in genetics and informa- 
tional services. 





SECOND CHIEF 


OF BUREAU. 


Dr. A. D. Melvin was head of the Bureau 

during the early years of meat inspection 

and had much to do with its forward 
program. 





Preservation of the Morgan horse. 

Development of Columbia breed of 
sheep. 

Development of practical systems of 
watering sheep on dry grazing lands, 

Discoveries of simple methods of de. 
termining grease and dirt in wool and 
of determining wool fineness. 


Palatability of Meats Studied, 

Development of improved methods of 
making tuberculin for diagnosing tuber. 
culosis in cattle, swine, and poultry, 

Discovery of practical, rapid, stained. 
antigen test for pullorum disease jp 
poultry. 

_Development of suitable and effective 
dips and disinfectants and means of 
testing the strength of dips in vats, 

Contributions to knowledge on the 
quality and palatability of meats. 

Improvements in methods of select- 
ing chickens for egg production. 

Investigations of Bang’s disease, tu- 
berculosis, anthrax, and other diseases 
of animals and contributions to means 
of combatting them. 

Great reduction in the extent of 
bovine tuberculosis through systematic 
plans of eradication. 

Eradication of scabies of cattle and 
sheep from extensive areas. 

_ Discovery and development of a prac- 
tical system of tattooing hogs. 

Extensive contributions to knowledge 
of breeding, feeding, management, and 
housing livestock, including poultry, to 
insure economy of production. 

Improvements in methods of handling 
livestock and livestock products in in- 
terstate and foreign trade. 


Policies and Public Relationships. 

In retrospect over the last half cen- 
tury, a few salient facts stand out 
prominently, as follows: 

A well-trained, loyal, and capable per- 
sonnel in minor as well as in key posi- 
tions is the basis for most of the suc- 
cess attained. 

Research is the foundation of effec- 
tive field activities and of sound pro- 
cedure in animal production. Reliable 
records and statistical information like- 
wise have been of great value. 

Preparedness for prompt action in 
emergencies, especially in outbreaks of 
infectious diseases, is essential for 
coping with them efficiently and eco- 
nomically. 

Cooperative relationships between the 
Bureau, other public agencies, and the 
livestock and meat industries have re- 
sulted in accomplishing much more than 
the Bureau could possibly have done 
alone. Thus the element of friendly 
human relations has been a valuable 
supplement to technical efficiency. 

As to the future, the Bureau’s efforts 
will be similar to those in the past, with 
special reference to competent and 
thorough service, including productive 
research. 


WORLD VETERINARY CONGRESS. 


Of more than incidental interest to 
the livestock and meat industry, in view 
of the important place held by the 
veterinarian in livestock production and 
meat processing, will be the Twe 
International Veterinary Congress, 1 
be held in New York City, August 18 

(Continued on page 39.) 
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SALT 


A Study of Its 
Bacterial Content 


By OTTO RAHN 


Professor of Bacteriology, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Editor’s Note.—Is there danger of 
food spoilage from bacteria introduced 
through the medium of salt? 


Salt is used so extensively in the 
meat packing industry as a preserva- 
tive agent that the question of its 
purity is of more than passing impor- 
tance to the industry. 

Recent researches carried on at Cor- 
nell University have shown that natu- 
ral rock salt, as well as manufactured 
crystallized salt, is practically free from 
bacteria, except such as it may gather 
up in the process of shipment and 
storage. 

Kind of bags used, place of storage 
in the food plant, and methods of han- 
dling the product have an influence on 
the kind and amount of bacteria it con- 
tains. But both rock salt as mined, and 
manufactured salt as it comes from the 
plant, are free of bacteria. 


A summary of results secured and a 
discussion of experiments made to test 
the purity of salt are presented here by 
the investigator. 


NVESTIGATIONS in recent years, 

in this country and abroad, have 
conveyed to the food industries the idea 
that there exists in rock salt and cer- 
tain kinds of evaporated salt, a natural 
flora of bacteria which will spoil the 
food preserved with this salt. 


In all cases, except solar salt, not kiln 
dried, this conception is wrong. Evap- 
orated salt, as well as rock salt, when 
delivered at the food factory may con- 
tain some bacteria, but this is not the 
the fault of the salt as such. 


Salt manufactured from brine by the 
grainer and vacuum processes is ob- 
tained at such high temperatures and 
salt concentrations that it can contain 
no living bacteria. Kiln drying of 
course will also kill all bacteria. 

Rock salt in its natural place is free 
from bacteria. A large piece of rock 
salt weighing about 30 lbs. was obtained 
and broken open with a sterilized 
chisel, and a large sample taken asepti- 
cally from the inside of the salt. It 


proved to be entirely free from bac- 
teria. 


Contamination in Handling. 

This would really be expected, since 
this salt was crystallized from a strong 
brine millions of years ago. We could 
hardly expect any living being to sur- 
vive under these circumstances for such 
along time. This applies also to the 
shale which is imbedded in the salt. 
Nothing was taken for granted. The 
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PILLARS OF SALT SIXTY FEET HIGH. 


Interior view of the oldest salt mine in America, at Avery Island, La., owned and 

operated by a subsidiary of International Salt Company. Pillars of salt in this mine 

are 60 feet high, and the salt is so pure and clear that printing can be read through 
a two inch block of it. 


purpose of this experiment was to con- 
firm what was obviously true. 


Commercial rock salt, like evaporated 
salt, is free from bacteria when pro- 
duced. Germs may enter both products 
during such operations as mining, 
crushing, conveying, sifting and bag- 
ging, and later on in storage, loading 
and transporting. The amount of bac- 





KEPT CLEAN BY MECHANICAL 
HANDLING, 


Mechanism for loading bulk rock salt into 


box cars at the Retsof Mine. After hav- 
ing been mined and milled mechanically, 
salt from this mine is loaded mechani- 
cally, even when shipped in bulk. This is 
an example of the care used to keep rock 
salt, sterile when mined, as clean as pos- 
sible by having every operation in mining 
and handling completely mechanical. 


teria entering from the air during 
preparation will be negligible in these 
large-scale operations. More commonly, 
bacteria are picked up by contact after 
the salt leaves the manufacturer, be- 
cause in the salt mines and salt plants 
there is little chance for such contact. 


Following the methods used by J. 
Yesair (Canning Trade, 52, p. 112, Feb. 
17, 1930) two samples of manufactured 
salt were analyzed, together with rock 
salt samples of commercial grades from 
three different mines. The bacterial 
content was— 


Grainer salt, undried 


3 Bacteria per gram 
Vacuum salt, undried 


5 Bacteria per gram 


Rock salt A 60 Bacteria per gram 
Rock salt B 30 Bacteria per gram 
Rock salt C 45. Bacteria per gram 


This fits well into the range found 
by Yesair. None of the samples con- 
tained any bacteria that might be harm- 
ful to health, or that might cause spoil- 
age of foods in pickling, canning or 
otherwise. 

All of these samples of salt were 
taken from 100 pounds bags, either cot- 
ton, or burlap, or both. The samples 
of rock salt had been shipped by freight 
and the samples of manufactured salt 
by truck. 


Bacteria Come from the Food. 


In all salted or pickled foods certain 
specially adapted bacteria can grow. 
Normaly, they come from the food and 
not from the salt. In my studies of 
brine pickles at Michigan State Col- 
lege 20 years ago the fresh brine, soon 
after the cucumbers were placed in it, 
contained about 5,000 to 10,000 bacteria 
per cubic centimeter. One cubic centi- 
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meter contained about 0.1-0.2 g. of salt. 
Taking even the highest count of salt- 
tolerant bacteria from Yesair’s data 
86 per gram, this would mean that of 
the 5,000 to 10,000 bacteria in the fresh 
brine not more than 17 came from the 
salt, and 4,983 from the cucumbers. 


Similar is the situation with sauer- 
kraut. Keipper, Fred and Peterson, of 
the Wisconsin Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Zentr. Bakt. Parasitenk, 86, p. 
143, 1932, found that cabbage carries 
on the outside leaves an average of more 
than 2,000,000 bacteria per gram, and 
on the inside leaves, less than 4,000 bac- 
teria per gram of cabbage. The fresh 
brine, after cutting, salting and press- 
ing, contained 500,000 to 2.5 million bac- 
teria per cubic centimeter. Taking our 
example of rock salt A, with 60 bac- 
teria per gram, the sauerkraut brine 
(with 5 per cent salt = 0.05 g. per cc.) 
would have obtained only 3 bacteria 
from the salt, but 499,997 bacteria from 
the cabbage. ; 


It is quite evident that fish from salt 
water will contain far more salt-tol- 
erant bacteria (our rock salt sample 
contained 12 per gram) and also far 
more total bacteria than the salt does. 
These bacteria multiply rapidly in the 
places where fish are handled, cleaned 
and packed. All utensils and containers 
swarm with millions of these bacteria, 
and the number coming from the salt is 
absolutely negligible. 


Bacteria in Meat. 


Regarding the bacteria in meat, some 
very interesting statements are found 
in the book “Meat Through the Mic- 
roscope,” by C. R. Moulton, (1929, Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press). As Director 
of the Department of Nutrition of the 
Institute of American Meat Packers, 
Dr. Moulton will certainly not paint 
the situation in too dark colors. 


He points out (p. 149-153) that re- 
cent investigations (not quite com- 
pleted) indicate that the bacteria caus- 
ing spoilage of meat, especially sour- 
ing of smoked hams, are already pres- 
= in small numbers in the living ani- 
mal. 


He further emphasizes the impor- 
tance of the numbers of bacteria. “‘Not- 
withstanding the highly sanitary man- 
ner in which modern plants are op- 
erated ... it is perfectly hopeless to 
think of bringing a ham to the curing 
room without numerous bacteria on it. 
A killing floor is not an operating room, 
and the methods of aseptical surgery 
are not applicable to the packing house. 
The mere number of organisms on an 
infected ham, as well as their nature, 
is a very important factor in determin- 
ing whether that ham will ultimately 
sour or not. 


“There are many points where these 
organisms might enter the ham during 
killing-floor operations. It is conceiv- 
able that the scalding water is an im- 
portant factor. The animal with the 
throat open is plunged into the scald- 
ing vat containing water at 140 deg. F. 
Tests made on scalding water demon- 
strated the presence of uncountable mil- 
lions of organisms. 


“The dehairing machine offers further 
opportunities for contamination, as the 
animal is here open at the throat and 
at least one hock. Dropping the bung- 
gut is a most important operation, be- 
cause improper thumbing or accidental 
slitting of the gut results in direct con- 
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tamination of the face of the ham.” harmful bacteria is practically ey. 
This contamination with fecal matter cluded. 

will almost certainly cause souring. ig a ge age 4 be oe floors 

of freight cars when salt is shipped ; 

No Harm to the Meat. bulk. Sweeping of the floor is ape 


If, after this review, we look again ¢jent to remove bacteria, and pa : 
at the number of bacteria in salt, we ing or similar protective devine: a 


are more convinced than ever that they recommended. nother source of pos. 
can bring no harm to the meat, or fish, sibly harmful bacteria is the bags, espe- 
or pickles. cially the burlap bags, because the bur. 
The general situation would be dif- lap fiber grows inside the leaves ang 
ferent, however, if the salt should con- stems of a plant, and is freed by lett 
tain certain specific harmful groups of the other plant material rot. This go. 
bacteria which could multiply where called “retting” is brought about by 
most others would die. For example, anaerobic bacteria with heat-resistant 
if salt contained the spores of anaerobic spores which produce gas. 
putrefying bacteria, and meat salted An analysis of the burlap bags ip 
with such salt were canned, these which samples A and C had bee, 
spores, though present only in very shipped and also of new cotton bags 
small numbers, might survive the heat- showed the following results: 


TOTAL NUMBER OF BACTERIA ON SALT BAGS. 


Standard Agar Glucose brom-cresol-purple agar 
387°C (98.6°F.) 37°C (98.6°F.) 50°C (122°F.) 
Total Number per Bag. 
Burlap Bag—A 7,000,000 a 7,000,000 1,250,000 
few molds 4,000,000 molds 150,000 molds 
Burlap Bag—C 4,800,000 4,400,000 250,000 
Cotton Baz—-25 Ib. 1,500,000 2,000,000 220,000 
Cotton Bag—100 Ib. 1,740,000 8,000,000 80,000 
Maximal Number Per Gram of Salt 
Burlap Bag—A 155 155 100 molds 30 3 molds 
Burlap Bag—C 106 100 5 
Cotton Bag—-25 Ib. 130 180 5 
Cotton Bag—100 Ib. 39 180 2 
Special Groups of Bacteria 
Gas Forming Fecal Contamination Sulfide 
Anaerobes B. Cold Test Bacteria 
Burlap Bag—A Less than 100,000 per Acid and Gas, not 8,000 per bag 
bag typical 
Burlap Bag—C About 200,000 per bag Acid and Gas, not 12,000 per bag 
Cotton Bag—25 Ib. Present in small typical 
Numbers Acid, little gas 0 
Cotton Bag—100 lb. Present in small 
Numbers Acid, little gas 0 


ing process, and would then be able to The total number of bacteria is quite 
grow without competition from other large, and if all bacteria from the 

bacteria which were all killed, and the could be distributed throughout the salt, 
meat would be completely spoiled in a it would increase the bacterial content 
short time. No spores of anaerobic of salt by 100 to 155 bacteria per gram. 
bacteria were found in any of the sam- This cannot be so, of course, and sample 


ples of salt tested. C, after having been shipped more than 
: : : 300 miles by train, had only 45 bac- 
Risks in Shipment. teria while it might have had 106 more 


It must be remembered, however, that from the bag. 

bacteria causing such spoilage are rare The burlap bags in which the rock 
species. They have no chance to mul- salt was shipped contained all kinds of 
tiply at salt plants and salt mines. A threatening bacteria; a high thermo- 
contamination at these places with philic count, suggesting the presence of 
flat-sours bacteria; a high number of 
—_. gas en Nagy oP sul- 
e bacteria and possibly con- 
CONCLUSIONS a Re gas formers — not 
identical with those causing the sour- 
es om be 46. S: ing of ham, nor were they clostridium 
air dust, tools and machinery get into the botulinum. No flat-sours organism could 

salt during mining, crushing and sifting. be identified with certainty. 


More bacteria may enter during shipment, 
from floors of freight cars, from bags, from _ The cotton bags analyzed at the same 
coger eo 7 = pony ae. 7 time were from the factory and were 

e nas 0 cte: ge ng ie S& 4 
this way caumet be defined: %& to purely q CVF. used to contain salt. — were 
matter of chance which species happen to be Superior to the burlap bags, but con- 
on the floor, or in the dust. sidering that they had not as yet had 
aS —_ epenemte cate ctve te —, much occasion to pick up dirt in ship- 
‘actured, stall . * * ° 
only occur from greater care in the shipment P12, the difference is not very great. 
of the more expensive grade. Bacteria which cause spoilage of 


Serious contamination with large amounts the 
ot tnun Ga ee tae aes ak foods are most commonly found in 


foods is not at all likely in manufacture or plants where these foods are mant- 

pp a. pea saeco likely during stor- factured, or processed. If a maml- 

em So facturer of cucumber pickles stores his 
Floors of such plants, salt containers, boots : ° . ° 

of the workmen handling the salt, and tools Salt in a tank which contained pickles 

used by them may be very highly contami- during the season, the salt will be 


nated with bacteria accumulated for years . ° : ‘ 
on moist floors, storage tanks or storage bins. heavily loaded with bacteria from this 


These bacteria would be especially adapted to tank. If a crib where beets had been 


+ - ‘alescniiaa manufactured at this ctored is used as a temporary salt bin, 


If the blame for any bacterial food spoil- With the salt directly on the floor, the 


age is placed on the salt, it would not be fair salt will soon show a high bacterial = 
er rag ‘ood . . . lan 

a "The emai cheuld be token from the tent. Contamination in the food 

salt as delivered, and that may be entirely is especially dangerous because these 

different. bacteria are adapted to the special 


of food in this plant. 
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Whose Fault Is It When the 
Packer Salesman Fails? 
By I. M. HOAGLAND* 


HE past four years have brought 
home to all meat packers the fact 
that sales are all important. 


Every meat plant, as well as all 
manufacturing industries, must depend 
on sales for the revenue to purchase 
raw materials, improve and expand 
plant facilities and pay salaries, divi- 
dends and other incidental expenses 
necessary for operation. 


As never before chief executives are 
interesting themselves in sales—giving 
more assistance and attention to sales 
problems—and expecting more from 
sales managers. 


This intensified personal interest 
from the chief executives has been 
instrumental in bringing home to them 
the importance of the problem of keep- 
ing their organizations sold. I firmly 
believe that the solution of the problem 
of keeping an organization sold lies in 
proper selection, efficient training, in- 
telligent direction and exacting super- 
vision. 

What Is Sales Efficiency? 

We measure a sales organization by 
the profitable orders secured in a given 
period of time, and in laying this meas- 
uring stick we must always take into 
consideration the territory, the indus- 
trial conditions, and the many things 
that affect sales. However, I believe 
that unsound conclusions are often ac- 
cepted as satisfactory explanations of 
failures or successes. 


As an illustration I cite an example 
of two men in our own company. One 
was constantly complaining about con- 
ditions, competition, and the many other 
explanations continually offered by the 
salesman whose work is not satisfac- 
tory. There was another salesman in 
the same district from whom we re- 
ceived few complaints about things out- 
side of our own company, and his sales 
were satisfactory. 


Good Salesman Sells in Any Territory. 

We changed these two men’s terri- 
tories. The one who constantly com- 
plained was placed on the territory of 
the salesman who complained very little, 
and the successful salesman was as- 
signed the territory of the complaining 
salesman. The successful salesman 
continued to give a good account of 





P An address made at the Southwestern 
en angers’ Conference. Mr. Hoag- 
and is vice president and general sales 
Manager of Armour and Company. 
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himself; the other still had the same 
troubles. 


Examples such as this are convincing 
evidence that it is necessary to look 
within ourselves for the partial solving 
of some of these problems. The first 
consideration is the selection of sales- 
men. 


I suggest that sales managers class- 
ify salesmen in two groups for the pur- 
pose of comparison. In one group will 
fall the men who rate as satisfactory. 
In another group, those who rate un- 
satisfactory. 


Compare the age at which these two 
groups of men entered your employ. I 
dare say you will find an age range in 
which a large percentage of the satis- 
factory salesmen fall. From this you 
may be able to arrive at some things 
that will be helpful to you in future 
selection. 

Next, make a comparison of the 
number and types of jobs held by vari- 
ous employees before being placed on 
your pay roll, their education, whether 
they were one-, two-, three-, or four- 
year high school men, or college 
graduates. 


How to Select Salesmen. 

Courage, patience, and foresight are 
necessary to select and employ men for 
sales work. Past experience in your 
own company should guide you in deter- 
mining the type of man needed. There 
is an intelligent approach for proper 
selection of men for sales training, ana 
I am firmly convinced that out of the 
experience of your own organization, 
standards may be developed that will 
prove of inestimable value. 


The second consideration is training. 
Men are trained for selling, and train- 








THEY CAN BE CAPTURED. 
The good packer salesman makes profits 
for his firm, where the poor one finds only 
excuses. 




















THEIR PLACE IN THE PROGRAM. 


Salesmen should feel at all times that 
they have a place in the formation of 
sales programs. 


ing is not a one-day, one-week, or one- 
year job—it is a consistent regular part 
of each day’s work, and is closely asso- 
ciated with problems of direction and 
supervision. 


I do not refer to formal training 
methods, such as correspondence courses 
or class sessions. They have a place in 
the organization, but at best they can 
only prove supplementary whenever 
used. I believe that printed training 
material can be helpful in dealing with 
such problems as product information, 
or company operations, but this type of 
material should be regularly included 
in current selling problems going to 
men in the field. This practice makes 
it immediately available to salesmen, 
and a regular part of their selling activ- 
ities. 

Developing for the Future. 

A comparison of successes and fail- 
ures among salesmen is one of the help- 
ful methods of outlining a training pro- 
gram. This will reveal the type of 
preparatory training which is available 
and will provide a basis to determine 
the length of time men should spend 
on definite tasks preparatory to selling 
work. 


Your own company experience will be 
helpful in determining the type of sell- 
ing which should be assigned a new 
salesman—whether it be specialty or 
using him as a substitute for other 
salesmen on vacation or off due to ill- 
ness. 


An important consideration in train- 
ing is to impress supervisors who have 
regular contact with the field organiza- 
tion with the necessity of developing 
men to fill more responsible positions, 
and to insist that supervisors or direc- 
tors have plans for the development of 
a certain number of men. 


The successful training of men for 
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our own needs can and must come from 
our company experience. Occasionally, 
you may be able to employ men -.who 


have developed with other companies, | 
but I dare say a careful study of men | 


in your own organization will point out 
to you clearly that the largest number 
of the successful men are those trained 
in your own organization. 

Sales Manager Must Be a Leader. 


Closely allied with all other consider- 
ations is the matter of leadership. 
Leadership always has a definite place 
in any program dealing with men. In 
all sales problems, sales managers must 
at all times be a living example of 
everything proposed. The better you 
select, the better you train a group of 


salesmen, the more responsive they will 
be to the right kind of personal and 
group leadership from sales managers, 
and the more their efficiency will be 


lessened by the wrong kind of leader- | 


ship. 

Direction of the efforts of salesmen 
is, in many instances, the answer to 
keeping an organization sold, and again 
we meet the problem of selling, which 
is too frequently handled in the terms 
of generalities when much more is 
necessary. From my own experience 
and observation I believe there are two 
different methods in handling the prob- 
lem of sales direction: 

1—The director who confines his 
activities to planning and delegation of 
responsibility, and 

2—The man in a supervisory position 
who sets an example and engages in 
selling. 

Both of these methods have proved 
successful, but in each case a number 
of fundamental principles are involved. 
Some of them may be enumerated as 
follows: 


Salesman Must Know His Work. 


1—It is necessary that each salesman 
have a definite understanding of his re- 
sponsibility and job. This is not simple 
when we consider the following prob- 
lems in an organization: 

The problem of the proper division 
of time to be spent on each of the sev- 
eral products in the line; 

The problem of the division of time 
between selling new accounts and sell- 
ing present customers a more complete 
line; 

The proper division of time between 
accounts which are now profitable to 
your company and these which have not 
yet been made profitable; 

The division of time to be used in 
the presentation of advertising and pro- 
motional programs, and 

The proper amount of time devoted 
to following up an initial sale and help- 
ing the dealer move product. 


How to Hold Interest. 


The answer to these pertinent ques- 
tions cannot be left to the judgment of 
individual salesmen. The salesman’s 
time is limited; he can make only a 
certain number of calls daily. The time 
spent with each account is limited, and 
only a limited number of products can 
be presented to the buyer. 


This means that some one must guide 
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KEEPING SALESMAN 
a of this factor is emphasized 


SOLD. 


y I. M. Hoagland, vice president of Ar- 


mour and Company, who is in charge of 
the sales forces of this nation-wide meat 
packing organization. 


the activities of the salesman in such a 
way as to produce maximum results 
from his efforts. Without a definite 
understanding of these objectives it is 
not difficult to understand why a sales- 
man calling on the trade may be dis- 
couraged, and after working long hours 
and putting forth his best efforts, he is 
criticized by the sales director because 
he overlooked certain products or sales 
objectives, where if the salesman had 
been counseled in advance, or trained, 
the situation may have been different. 


2—Salesmen should feel at all times 








Meat Packers’ 
Convention 


The 29th annual convention of 
the Institute of American Meat 
Packers will be held at Chicago 
on October 12 to 16, 1934. 


Departmental meetings of the 
operating, engineering, chemical, 
sales and advertising and sausage 
sections will be held on Friday 
and Saturday, October 12 and 13. 
Regular convention sessions will 
be held on Monday and Tuesday, 
October 15 and 16, with the an- 
nual dinner on the evening of 
October 16. 


All meetings will be held at 
the Drake Hotel with the excep- 
tion of the banquet, which will 
take place at the Palmer House. 


The exhibition of packinghouse 
machinery, equipment and sup- 
plies will be held at the Drake 
during the entire five days of the 
meetings. 























that they have a place in the formula. 
tion of a sales program. One of 
ways that I have found best to initiate 
a sales program is to study successfy] 
salesmen, their approach and methods 
and organize what they have to say 
about their methods, and technique, ang 
tell the sales organization that this pro. 
gram is the result of such a study. 

Have the salesmen always feel that 
a sales program is not the result of g 
man or a group of men determinin 
that something is worth while, but 
rather is the result of a study of suc. 
cessful men’s methods that have beep 
organized for their use. 


Organized Effort Needed. 


3—Definite commitments should be 
obtained from salesmen and sales or. 
ganizations that any task assigned wil] 
be accomplished. This is concrete eyj- 
dence that you are depending on their 
judgment, that they have a part in 
formulating the sales program, and that 
they are not merely following orders of 
executives from the headquarters office, 


4—tThere is a great deal of routine 
and detail in the daily operation of 
salesmen that has an important bearing 
on the sales results secured by indi- 
vidual salesmen. By routine I refer to 
such activity as calling on prospective 
accounts at regular intervals—selling a 
new item to an old customer regularly 
—or providing some advertising helps 
regularly for accounts—and determin- 
ing from time to time what items are 
in limited supply and what items need 
prompt movement or special sales 
efforts. 


These are fundamental principles of 
sales direction. I have made no at- 
tempts to present them to you in the 
form of suggested rules for application 
in your organization, but I firmly be- 
lieve that if there is an attempt made 
to organize the time and efforts of men, 
you will see an improvement in their 
results, and sales direction is the or- 
ganization of time and efforts of men 
to obtain as nearly as possible, maxi- 
mum results. 

With an organization properly se- 
lected, efficiently trained, and _ intelli- 
gently directed, you still have the prob- 
lem of supervision. And what is super- 
vision? Merely regular and continuous 
follow-up. It is constructive work to 
eliminate the weakness in selling activi- 
ties of salesmen, or to capitalize on 
the strength of salesmen. Supervision 
does not mean policing. It is imsepa- 
ratedly linked with planning, and from 
this standpoint policing is only second- 
ary and will take care of itself. 


A Working Plan Improves Results. 

To me the important consideration 
always in supervision is the presence of 
a plan. It may not be the best plan, 
but if you can influence the salesman’s 
thinking in the terms of an objective, 
that salesman is going some place, 
it is likely to be in the right direction. 

In supervision of salesmen you have 
the responsibility of justifying the com- 
pany’s policies in terms which they may 
use in contact with customers. There 
should always be a justification for 4 
decision and no decision should be 
passed without reason. Sales reports 
and records are valuable in supervisory 
work only to the extent that they serve 
as a guide and aid the salesman @ 
doing a better job. 
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AAA Asks Packer Cooperation in 
Beef, Sheep and Hide Situation 


SSURANCE that the processing of 
approximately 5 million head of 
cattle and calves and from 2 to 5 million 
sheep could be carried on in addition to 


regular commercial processing was 
given the Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration by representatives of the 
Institute of American Meat Packers and 
individual packing firms at the close of 
a conference between the Administra- 
tion and the packers at Washington on 
August 4. 


The conference was called to consider 
problems connected with coverting gov- 
ernment-purchased drought cattle into 
canned and frozen beef for relief pur- 
poses. Problems of expanding facili- 
ties, processing of sheep and handling 
of hides were considered by special 
committees which submitted reports to 
the conference on that day. 


It was stated by government officials 
that, on the basis of present crop con- 
ditions and feed supplies in relation to 
livestock numbers and the drought, it 
is probable that it will be necessary to 
purchase about 5,000,000 head of cattle 
and calves in addition to the approxi- 
mately 1,000,000 head that have been 
processed or shipped from drought- 
stricken states to grazing areas prior 
to August 1. 


Packers’ Processing Problems. 


In their report on facilities packers 
stated that while it would be desirable 
to spread out the purchasing and proc- 
essing operations over as long a period 
as possible, it appears that these opera- 
tions could be handled in the five-month 
period from August to December, or 
perhaps in even a shorter period if 
drought conditions continue. 

They pointed out that utilization of 
existing processing and canning facili- 
ties has already been increased since 
the emergency program began, but that 
with assurance by the government that 
the program would be continued, facili- 
ties can be better coordinated and util- 
ized to even a greater degree. 

Packer representatives stated that the 
tate of processing was now limited by 
cooling, chilling and freezing space 


available. The slaughtering rate can 
be increased by additional shifts. 


Distributing Frozen Veal. 


The committee on facilities recom- 
mended that the congestion in freezers 
could be relieved by transferring the 
est, quality of veal to more ample fa- 
tilities in the East, for consumption 
either as frozen veal or canned veal. 

This committee recommended that 
should it be found necessary to dis- 

bute frozen veal, such distribution 
should be limited to charitable institu- 
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tions, where it would be immediately 
consumed and where proper storage 
facilities exist, rather than to individual 
families where deterioration of the 
product might occur through lack of 
proper handling. 

The committee also suggested that 
the Federal Surplus Relief Corporation 
issue invitation for bids for boning both 
fresh and frozen veal which will make 
for more efficient use of freezer space, 
and so that canners might keep canning 
operations going full force. 

The Institute of American Meat Pack- 
ers has agreed to make an immediate 
survey of existing and potential can- 
ning capacity and report soon. It was 
the opinion of packers that canning 
facilities could be stepped up to match 
receipts and slaughter within a rela- 
tively short period. 


Sheep Purchase Plan. 


In connection with a possible sheep 
purchase program, the report of the 
joint committee on proposed sheep pur- 








Meat Canning 
Dangers! 


Packers who may be considering the 
canning of beef, either on government 
contracts or otherwise, should look into 
the subject and get the best expert 
advice before involving themselves in 
what may prove to be a serious situ- 
ation. 


Processing of canned meats requires 
special equipment and expert knowledge 
and supervision. IT CANNOT BE UNDER- 
TAKEN AS AN OVER-NIGHT ENTERPRISE. 


Rushing into such an _ enterprise 
without due preparation may result in 
many evil consequences for the packer 
and for the industry, of which two 
may be stated here: 


FIRST, processors under government 
contract may find their deliveries re- 
jected, and be compelled to suffer not 
only loss of labor and processing cost, 
but also payment of penalty amount- 
ing to the value of the cattle processed, 
which are the property of the govern- 
ment. 

SECOND, improperly-processed prod- 
ucts may give a bad name to canned 
meats, and turn the consumer away 
from them, at a time when canning of 
meat specialties is just beginning to 
develop as an attractive merchandising 
proposition. 

In an early issue THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER will outline some of the 
Do’s and DONT’s in meat canning. 
Watch for these processing sugges- 
tions. 








chases indicated that sheep fit for human 
consumption could be readily processed 
for the government without interfer- 
ence with the regular commercial oper- 
ations. Officials place the number of 
sheep that may be purchased in drought 
areas at two to five million under 
present conditions. However, they 
stated that any program for sheep 
would provide for disposal on farms 
and ranches of all sheep found unfit for 
human food. 

It was suggested that sheep could 
successfully be processed as canned 
roast mutton and canned mutton stew. 

It was generally agreed that the 
movement of sheep to processing plants 
should be confined to as short hauls as 
possible, and that the greatest propor- 
tion of the purchased sheep to be proc- 
essed could be handled by plants west 
of the Missouri river. Packers also 
recommended that invitation for bids 
provide separate bids for spring and 
fall shorn sheep. 


The Hide Situation. 


The committee on hides suggested 
that the tanning industry be consulted 
as to the problem of handling the large 
number of surplus hides, and a com- 
mittee representing the tanners indus- 
try has taken up this matter. In con- 
sidering a program to reduce the heavy 
accumulation of hides on the market 
the AAA, the RFC and the tanning in- 
dustry are exploring the possibilities of 
setting up a corporation which would 
buy hides from drought relief cattle 
to hold such hides until an expected 
hide shortage next year. 

Packer representatives announced that 
their industry would neither advocate 
nor oppose such a program, but would 
cooperate with any plan that might be 
worked out by the tanners and the 
AAA. Packers explained that they 
have no facilities for long-time storage 
of hides in hide-cellars or cold storage, 
but could hold hides for a period beyond 
the customary period of 30 to 45 days, 
but not more than 60 days from the 
date of take-off, in order to allow the 
corporation to make purchases on a 
basis of cured weight. 


(Continued on page 27.) 
—— an 
DROUGHT LOSS STAGGERING. 


It is estimated that the cost of the 
drought in the Midde West has reached 
the enormous sum of $1,436,000,000. 


Crop losses in eight states—Missouri, 
Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma, Texas, 
Iowa, Indiana and Illinois—were esti- 
mated at $900,000,000. The livestock 
toll was $536,000,000. These totals 
were determined by a United Press 
poll. They represent estimates only, 
official where possible, private other- 
wise. 

Kansas, Missouri and Nebraska were 
the states which suffered most, their 
combined loss on crops being $690,000,- 
000, and on livestock $405,000,000. 
These are largely paper losses, how- 
ever, it was pointed out. But destroyed 
crops, on the basis of current prices, 
would have enriched farm coffers well 
over a billion dollars, all agree, had 
rain fallen several weeks ago. Soil ex- 
perts at the University of Missouri say 
that ten inches of rain must fall before 
the ground can be in normal condition. 
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Practical Points for the Trade 


(Contents of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER are copyrighted and may not be reprinted except by permission) 


Making Summer Sausage 


Both fresh and dry summer sausage 
are increasing in popularity among con- 
sumers who have learned of the tasti- 
ness of such products. Added to the de- 
mand from those who have long known 
them, this makes possible a profitable 
volume in these sausage varieties, and 
accounts for the increasing number of 
processors who are anxious to know 
how to make them. 


The information here given, taken 
from the notebook of a sausage manu- 
facturer, is intended for the processor 
who is not equipped with air-condition- 
ing, and who might desire to make 
these products in the hot months as 
well as in winter. 


This sausagemaker admits that some 
of the practices are revolutionary, but 
they have been tested out in his own 
plant and have been satisfactory. 
“What I have tried to do,” he says in 
submitting the information, “is to make 
it simple for the small manufacturer of 
sausage to go ahead and manufacture 
a@ good product.” 


Fixing the Color. 

Any manufacturer of sausage, re- 
gardless of whether it is summer sau- 
sage or ordinary frankfurters or bo- 
lognas of various kinds, is primarily in- 
terested not alone in the quality of the 
product but also the color of the prod- 
uct. If the manufacturer of bolognas 
of various types seeks a fixed color on 
these particular types of sausage, he 
also aims to produce as bright and at- 
tractive summer sausage as he possibly 
can, and the only way to secure that 
bright attractive smoke color is to fix 
the color in the smokehouse as quickly 
as possible. 


In order to secure this result in the 
manufacture of summer sausage the 
following method should be used. How- 
ever, it may require a little experiment- 
ing on the part of the manufacturer to 
obtain absolutely perfect results on 
account of the different types of smoke- 
houses in use. 


Meats to Be Used. 


The manufacturer of either fresh or 
dry summer sausage should always use 
at least 20 pounds of beef as a base 
for his sausage—well-trimmed chucks 
or bull meat, the latter preferably. 


The balance of the formula can be 
made according to the type and quality 
of the sausage wanted, but in either 
case there should be at least 40 per 
cent of lean beef and pork. The balance 
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should be well selected pork trimmings, 
being careful that there is no soft fat 
entering into the manufacture of the 
sausage. Well-selected belly trimmings 
always will make a good summer sau- 
sage. 

If cheaper ingredients are to be 
worked in, such as hearts, beef cheek 
meat and pork cheek meat, great care 
must be taken, and not in excess of 
twenty per cent of any one or all of 
these ingredients should be used to 
each 100 pound batch. 

Grinding the Meats. 

The average small manufacturer of 
sausage is not equipped with rockers 
for the manufacturer of summer sau- 
sage, and consequently must run his 
meat through his grinder. If possible, 
this grinding should be done under re- 
frigeration. If this cannot be done, 
then the meat should be thoroughly 
chilled (not frozen) before being put 
through the grinding machine. 

It is very essential that both knives 
and plates used in grinding the meat 
should be as sharp as possible. The 
meat should first be run through the 
one-fourth inch plate, then through the 
one-eighth inch plate, but the size of 
the plates used is entirely dependent 
upon the kind and texture of sausage 
desired. 


Before the meat is run through the 
grinder, to each 100 pounds of meat 
should be added 3 lbs. salt and 2 oz. 
nitrate, together with the regular sea- 
soning, all of which should be _ thor- 
oughly mixed in with the meat before 
it is put through the sausage grinder. 


Curing and Stuffing. 


After the meat has been cut to the 
proper size, it should be put into pans 











Fancy Braunschweiger 


Braunschweiger of fine flavor, 
good texture, which will cut well 
and keep its appearance both in- 
side and out, is popular with re- 
tailers and consumers. 


Many packers and sausage 
manufacturers are satisfied with 
their Braunschweiger, while 
others are not enjoying as wide 
trade as they should have. Some 
have a satisfactory formula, but 
do not get good results in the 
appearance of their product. This 
is due to faults in handling. 

Formula and instructions for 
making a very good smoked liver 
sausage, or Braunschweiger, may be 
secured by subscribers by sending 
the attached coupon with 10c in 
stamps. 


The National Provisioner, 


407 So, Dearborn St., Chicago, II. 


Please send me instructions on 
Braunschweiger' or smoked liver 
sausage. 


Enclosed find 10c in stamps. 























or spread out to a thickness of not more 
than five to six inches, at a temperature 
of 38 to 40 degrees F., and held fo 
seven days. The meat should be looked 
after carefully the fifth or sixth day, 
so as to be sure there is no chance of 
its becoming short, owing to some par. 
ticular condition under which it is held 

After curing, the meat should he 
stuffed. into cellulose containers, beef 
middles or hog bungs, care being taken 
that all surplus fat is removed from the 
inside of the casings. Surplus fat jg 
very apt to turn rancid and cause the 
sausage to deteriorate. It is also essen. 
tial that the casings have all exces 
water squeezed out before any meat js 
filled into them. 

Smoking. 

After the sausage has been stuffed it 
should be hung in a cooler, allowing a 
free circulation of air for five to six 
days, at a temperature of approxi- 
mately 40 degs., after which the sau- 
sage is ready to smoke. 


The sausage should be hung in a 
smokehouse at a temperature of 75 
degs., which is gradually raised the first 
four hours to 120 degs., and held for 
another four hours at the same tem- 
perature. This temperature can be ob- 
tained through the use of sawdust, 
preferably hickory or maple, but if 
necessary gas or wood can be used to 
bring the smokehouse up to the desired 
temperature. 

After smoking the sausage should be 
removed from the smokehouse and 
hung in an ordinary dry room at a ten- 
perature of approximately 140 to 145 
degs. It should be shoved together and 
not hung apart until the following day. 

In some instances the sausage, after 
hanging over night, may have a ten- 
dency to shrivel slightly, and in order 
to bring it back to a nice firm appear- 
ance a few dippers of hot water at the 
boiling point should be thrown over it, 
after which it should again be put in 
the dry room in as compact a manner 
as possible and allowed to chill. 

After the sausage intended for dry- 
ing has been chilled it should be spread 
out and dried in the regular way. Sau- 
sage handled in this manner will keep 
its bright attractive color. 


Fresh Summer Sausage. 


It is comparatively simple for the 
small manufacturer to make fresh 
summer sausage of all kinds during the 
summer months, whether fresh salami, 
B C summer, or Thueringer summer. 

In making fresh summer sausage 
during the summer all the foregoing 
methods should be followed, except that 
the sausage should be removed from 
the smokehouse the following day and 
cooked at a temperature of 145 degs. 
for 25 to 35 minutes, depending on the 
thickness of the sausage. 

Immediately after cooking the sau- 
sage should be put into cold water and 
thoroughly chilled, after which it 
should be hung in a cold dry room of 
a cool refrigerator room. If the sau- 
sage is put in a dry room it should be 
shoved together, so as to prevent any 
undue shrinkage. 
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Smoking Baconand Ham 


A curer in Canada wants advice in 
the processing of his bacon to get a 
frm product with a good color. He 
writes: 

Rditor The National Provisioner: 


lately we have been having trouble with our 
pacon not being firm enough. We should like some 
information which might help us. 


We use gas for heating, and sawdust for smok- 
ing. The bacon is put in the smokehouse in the 
forenoon and the gas turned on about 3 p. m. The 
temperature is slowly brought up to 125 degs and 
held there until nine o’clock at night. Then the 
gas is turned off and the smoke started. Through 
the night the temperature will drop to 120 degs. 
By about 4 a. m. the bacon has plenty of color, 
but is not firm enough to take out. If left any 
longer it becomes too dark. The draft is opened 
twice through the night and left open for an hour 
each time to let out condensation. 

To make nice bright-colored bacon— 
frm, with a hard surface—the bacon 
should be hung for at least two hours 
to dry before it is placed in the smoke- 
house. It should then be further dried 
at a temperature of approximately 120 
degs. for one hour. It should be given 
plenty of smoke for 6 hours at 125 degs. 
F. During the last half-hour the tem- 
perature should reach 145 to 155 degs. 
F. This will set the bacon and make 
it firm, preventing mould and improving 
the flavor of the product. 


Hams should be treated in the same 
manner, but hams should be finished at 
a temperature of 127 degs in the center. 
This prevents mould and makes a 
beautiful product with remarkable 
flavor. Hams should be smoked not 
less than 15 hours, and 24 hours is 
better. Smoke them at 130 degs. F. 
The last hour they should be given more 
heat and smoked at a temperature of 
145 to 152 degs. F. More than this will 
cause them to drip too much and create 
shrinkage, which will result in loss in 
weight. 

fe __- 


Yields on Boiling Hams 


A processor whose yields on boiling 
hams are not satisfactory to him writes 
as follows: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

Could you please tell us how to make boiling 
hams yield from 68 to 68 per cent? We have been 
in the ham business for eight years and our hams 
never reached a 63 per cent yield. How much ham 
fat should be taken off? 

There should be fully % inch of fat 
left on each ham. The hams should be 
given all the pressure the mould will 
stand at the start, and then they should 
be cooked one-half hour to the pound 
at a temperature of from 163 to 165 
degs, F, 


Care should be taken to see that the 
hams are not re-pressed when they are 
being removed from the cooker, as this 
Will break down the structure and 
Squeeze out the juice—which is flavor 
and profit—and results in a dry taste- 
€ss product. This is a common fault 
with cooked ham processors. 
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Steam and Power 








Meat packers—so efficient in meat processing and manufacture—have not kept 
their power departments in step with modern developments. 


There is much inefficient steam and power generating oqo in use. 
tices in many instances are behind the times an 


as not been taken of 


i Vv: 
modern, cost-cutting equipment and waste elimination methods and appliances. The 
result is much waste and loss, with steam and power costs higher than they need be. 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER STEAM AND POWER SAVING SERVICE is a new 
service to readers of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER. Its purpose is: 
To collect and disseminate information on meat plant steam and power practices, 
To indicate bad conditions and costly methods, 


To aid 


ckers to compare their steam and power costs with those in other 


plants, to solve their steam and power problems, to improve boiler and engine room 
results, to cut steam and power costs and to reduce steam and power waste. 


This is in no sense a consulting en 
consulting engineers that no other can 


‘eed service. 


There is a place for the 


But there is also a need for a service to bridge the gap between the plant on 


the one hand and the consulting engineer on the other—t 


e practical experience of 


the operating force and the technical skill and knowledge of the trained expert. 


It is this gap 
SERVICE will attempt to fill. 


Obviously no attempt will be made to design plants, to criticize desi 
compare the merits and advantages of one piece of equipment with ano 


that THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER STEAM AND POWER SAVING 


or to 


er. Par- 


ticular conditions vary too widely to attempt these services. 


But packer subscribers with everyday 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER STEAM 
made to help them. 


ted to consult 


operating problems are invi THE 
AND POWER SAVING SERVICE. Every effort will be 








INSULATING STEAM TRAPS. 


Does it pay to insulate steam traps? 
One packer asks this question. He 
writes: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

We recently have been checking our plant and 
improving conditions to reduce steam losses. Re- 
cently the question came up as to whether or not 
it would pay us to insulate our steam traps. 
Opinion in our plant is divided on this question. 
What is your opinion? 


The question of whether or not it is 
profitable to insulate steam traps is 
susceptible to a mathematical analysis. 

Let us take, for example, a trap on a 
rendering tank operated at 60 Ibs. 
steam pressure. 


The external surface of the trap will 
be, say, 2 sq. ft. The temperature of 
the saturated steam will be 307 degs. 
Fahr., and we may assume that the 
room temperature will be 80 degs. 

The trap will radiate approximately 
3 B.t.u. per sq. ft. of surface per de- 
gree temperature difference. The radi- 
ation loss, therefore, becomes 3 B.t.u. 
times 2 sq. feet times (307-80), or 1,362 
B.t.u. per hour. Assuming that the 
tank is operated 6 hours per  & for 300 








What’s Your 
Steam Cost? 


Here are the results one packer 
is obtaining in his boiler room 
and that are possible, or can be 
approached, in other meat plants 
similarly equipped. 

Water evaporated per square foot 
of boiler heating surface, 7.98 Ibs. 


Water evaporated per pound of 
coal, 8.016 Ibs. 


Water evaporated per und of 
combustible, 10.378 Ibs. fi 


A boiler output of 256.88 per cent 
of rated capacity. 


A boiler efficiency of 75.39 per 
cent. 
These results were obtained in 
one of three tests made recently 
—_s coal that analyzed 12,335 
.t.u. 


























days per year, the heat loss by radia- 
tion from the trap becomes 1,362 B.t.u. 
per hour times 6 hours per day times 
300 days, or 2,451,600 B.t.u. per year. 

A pound of saturated steam at 60 lbs. 
pressure contains 1,183 B.t.u. The con- 
densate will contain 277 B.t.u. The 
loss through radiation, therefore, is 906 
B.t.u. per pound of steam. Dividing 
2,451,600 by 906 gives 2,706, or the 
pounds of steam lost through radia- 
tion from the trap in one year. 
steam cost 35c per 1,000 Ibs. the money 
loss through radiation would be 2,706 
times 35c divided by 1,000, or 94.7c per 
year. 

This does not represent the saving 
that would be made by covering the 
trap, however. Any covering that 
would be used probably would not be 
over 90 per cent efficient. In other 
words, by covering the trap, probably 
not more than 90 per cent of the loss 
would be prevented. The saving in 
money by covering the trap, therefore, 
would be 90 per cent of 94.6c, or 85.1c. 
If it cost $1.00 to cover a trap the inr 
vestment would be returned in a little 
more than one year. If there were 
enough traps in a plant to justify the 
trouble, covering would seem to be a 
good investment under the conditions. 


ee 
BLOWING DOWN A BOILER. 


How often should a boiler be blown 
down? A meat plant engineer believes 
he is not following the best practice 
and asks for information. He says: 
Editor The National Provisioner: 

Our two return tubular boilers are blown down 
once each day, generally a short time before the 
peak load is expected. It is my opinion they 


should be blown down more frequently. Am I 
right? 


Frequency of blow-down depends on 
conditions. If boilers are operated con- 
tinuously for long periods the better 
plan is to equip them with a continu- 
ous blow-down system. If a boiler is 
banked during the night, probably one 
blow down each day would be sufficient, 
although the character of the feed 
water must be taken into consideration. 
A boiler should be blown down when 
there is the least demand for steam. 
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THE RECOGNIZED LEADER 


because of recognized features! 


Large packer, small packer, ham boiler, sausage maker—A]] 
recognize the superiority of ADELMANN Ham Boilers! 


< 
? 


There are definite, sound reasons for the great acceptance 
of ADELMANN Ham Boilers. No other retainer offers the 
combined features of close-fitting, self-sealing cover, and 
elliptical yielding springs that distribute pressure over a 
wide area. No other retainer is available in such complete 






line. 
In addition ADELMANN offers reduced shrink, better 
ADELMANN Ham Boilers are avail- quality and flavor, superior results in every instance, lower 
salle ean Semmes Soest. operation costs. They last longer, perform better, produce 
most complete line a te the kind of boiled hams that really sell! ADELMANN 
for liberal trade in schedule and book- . “ : 
let “The Modern Method.” There is Ham Boilers are truly “The Kind Your Ham Makers 
no obligation. Prefer. 
a fe Be 
a W. FS Ast | _ a es ‘ Chie tes 2 >. f i XY date’ ~ rskckea as SS Fe) 
IR Office and Factory—Port Chester, New York 


Chicago Office: 332 S. Michigan Ave. 


European Representatives: R. W. Bollans & Co., 6 Stanley St., Liverpool & 12 Bow Lane, London—Australian and 
(eu eo son war New Zealand Representatives: Gollin & Co., Pty. Ltd., Offices in Principal Cities 
Canadian Representative: C. A. Pemberton & Co., Ltd., 189 Church St., Toronto 


WEST CARROLLTON 


GENUINE VEGETABLE PARCHMENT 











Genuine Vegetable Parchment still remains 


e the universally accepted meat wrapper — by 
THERE IS NO user and packer alike. Whether for outside 
SUBSTITUTE wrapper—plain or printed—or carton liners, 
FOR GENUINE its distinctive qualities have never been suc- 

cessfully imitated. Odorless, tasteless — 

VEGETABLE grease, dirt and germ-proof—insoluble in 
PARCHMENT water—easily unwrapped—users express their 
& preference for the meat product thus pro- 


tected. 


THE WEST CARROLLTON PARCHMENT COMPANY 
WEST CARROLLTON . , - OHIO 
OUR 38th YEAR SERVING THE FOOD INDUSTRY 
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~| A Page for the Sausage Manufacturer 
ER MAKING SAUSAGE CONVERTS. _ sausage distribution is thin and find or another of the popular sausages as 
The sausage manufacturer who cares New outlets by suggesting new sausage 4M ingredient: 
2S ! to do so, can find many ways of en- USES. Kel re a ee SE 
‘ : . . ; ™ e c 
couraging sausage consumption in addi- One way to increase sausage con 2 Ghat dan einen wien 
All tion to his usual advertising and pro- sumption, = Sausage manufacturer % cup walnut meats 
tional activities. One small packer Suggests, is with sausage salads. The 3 tablespoons mayonnaise 
3! mo aia ee: : : : 3 manzanalla olives 
who specializes in sausage, and who practice of serving salads at luncheon 
nel always has guests Sunday afternoons, and dinner is widespread and the dish a ga B54 ne Phone hema = 
the takes the occasion to acquaint them }5 popular with both men and women. gether, stir in mayonnaise and mix thoroughly. 
with sausage varieties they may not “Theuringer Salad,” “Sausage Cock- Put serving of mixture on each plate between 
and ° *1 99s », lettuce leaf and slice of bologna partially cover- 
have known about previously. tail, Southern Ham Loaf Salad,” j,, cach. Garnish with chopped nut meats, 
Ta “A large majority of consumers,” he “Shredded Corned Beef Salad,” “Hun- small touch of mayonnaise and olive. 
lete says, “are familiar with pork sausage, ter’s Bologna Salad,” etc., — typical ee 
frankfurters and bologna, but they do °f the os ee ae TO TEMPT SUMMER APPETITES. 
ter not know about the many othe tasty pe rs eer Fei Po beta 7 fret New meat products recently noticed 
sausage varieties that may be had in d y y on display in retail meat stores in- 
wer almost any retail meat store. produce. Geie— 
‘Roi co Newspaper advertising, direct mail 
luce “Being of German extraction, I al- rity 9 ia a = ds and .Meat and nut loaves (so-called). 
NN ways have been accustomed to and am Matter, recipe books, display cards and jj. ore veal and ham loaves to which 
seats very fond of all kinds of good sausage. folders containing recipes in the retail 


We often have guests on Sunday, and 
we make it a point to serve a variety 
of the less known sausages for lunch. 
It is surprising and encouraging to note 
the enthusiasm with which many of 
these are received. The women, par- 
ticularly, are glad to learn about these 


less known varieties. ‘ 


“New ways of serving sausage are 
also noted and commented on. Very 
few women, I have found, ever have 
tried frying liver sausage or cervelat. 
They are naturally surprised, therefore, 
when informed that these two sausages, 
when fried, make delicious breakfast 
dishes. 


“Women are particularly receptive 
to news of new food products and new 
ways of serving the more familiar 
foods. This fact has been the reason 
back of the recipe books used so lib- 
erally by some packers and sausage 
manufacturers. 


“But we sausage manufacturers could 
do much more to popularize sausage 
than we have done. One of our mer- 
chandising faults, I believe, is that we 
are too spasmodic. If we would plan a 
long time educational campaign for 
Sausage and keep everlastingly ham- 
mering away on the tastiness and high 


food value of sausage and its economy 
because of absence of waste, I believe 
we could convert many thousands of 
housewives to the regular use of sau- 
Sage and add hundreds of thousands 
of pounds to our present annual sau- 
sage consumption figures.” 


———6--—— 
SAUSAGE SALADS. 
Constructive sausage advertising and 


stores, etc., could be used to educate 
the housewife to try the new recipes. 


Hotels, restaurants and clubs always 
are on the lookout for new food dishes 
that are liable to strike popular fancy. 
The proper kind of articles on the new 
salads probably would be published by 
newspapers that have household and 
food departments. 

The following sausage salad recipe is 
an example of the tasty, nourishing 
salads that can be developed using one 


peanut butter and pimiento have been 
added. These loaves are very tasty and 
are reported to be selling well. 


A luncheon loaf that resembles a 
brick of ice cream when cut. The loaf 
is in two colors, the center layer being 
lighter than the two outside layers. A 
very attractive product. 

Ham and egg loaf. Baked ham loaf 
in which are placed hard boiled eggs. 
This usually is displayed cut to show 
the eggs. It has much appetite appeal. 











Y merchandising seek to do more than 
simply take away business from com- 
petitors. They make new friends for 
Sausage, increase consumption among 
Sausage users, develop markets where 


PATTERNED LOAVES AND SAUSAGES ARE POPULAR. 
Many attractive meat loaves can be made from meat combinations with the addition 


of beef blood to one or another of the meats to secure a color contrast. 
be placed in the pan in layers, strips or masses to secure various pafterns. 
The cross-section pattern of the Visking-cased sausage at the right is obtained with a 


special attachment on the stuffer. These patterned loaves and sausages have become very 
popular in many sections of the country. 


The meats may 
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HUMIDITY 





as easy to read as a clock 


Bristol’s Thermo-Humidigraph, the unique 
direct-reading temperature and relative 
humidity recorder, is as easy to read as a 
clock. It gives a continuous 24 hour chart 
record of the percentage of relative humidity. 


ACCURATE ... SENSITIVE 
Accurate over entire scale. Registers humid- 
ity changes quickly. No computing. No 
fussing with wet and dry bulbs. 


PORTABLE 
In compact aluminum case with handle. Also 
furnished for wall mounting. 


INEXPENSIVE 

Price, complete with 100 charts and bottle 
of red recording ink, only $62.00. Model 
4044 Humidigraph with 4 inch chart but 
without temperature pen arm is $37.20. 


Illustration shows Bristol’s Portable Humidigraph 
and Temperature Recorder, Model 4069. Eight inch 
chart. For surface mounting specify Model 4068. 


THE BRISTOL COMPANY,WATERBURY,CONN. 


Branch Offices: Akron, Birmingham, Boston, Chicago, Detroit, Los 
Angeles, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, San Francisco 


BRISTOLS 


TRADE MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


PIONEERS IN PROCESS CONTROL SINCE 1889 
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The . 
MODERN COMMERCIAL BODY 
COOLING UNIT 


Cold Air Foy 


Insulated surface, to 
eliminate condensation 
forming on Unit. “es 


to soak products.) 


Watm ie : Expels cold airao TOP 
ey of body . k body 
mete 4 temperature uniform. 
Wet, 140 Ibe zg? 
sn 3. Maintains 40° - 50° 
temperature. 
4. Motor driven fan; off car battery. 






5. Uses wet ice — inexpensive to operate. 


THEURER WAGON WORKS, INC. 


INSULATED COMMERCIAL REFRIGERATED 
New York, N.Y. BODIES North Bergen, N. J. 














For Use Wherever GOOD 
Brine Spray Nozzles 
are Required 


Marley brine spray nozzles are of the open 
type with no internal parts. They are 
machined inside, free from clogging, pro- 
vide a finer, more uniform spray and oper- 
ate efficiently under low pressures. All 
sizes have removable base plugs; complete 
stocks with both male and female con- 
nections are maintained at all times. 
Write for literature and free samples. 
THE MARLEY CO. 
1913 Walnut Kansas City, Mo. 


MARLEY 


PATENTED SPRAY NOZZLES 


























Vapor Brush 














FAST. Using heat, friction, water 
and detergent, this simple, por- 
table equipment eliminates use 
of elbow grease and steel wool 
—cuts cleaning time 40 to 92%. 
Ask for circular. 


























W. ist St. at Millcreek, Carthage, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


N. Ransohoff, Inc., 
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Refrigeration and Frozen Foods 


CO: FOR OCEAN SHIPMENTS. 

Experiments now under way on the 
g. S. “Missourian,” of the American- 
Hawaiian Line, are intended to develop 
the feasibility and economy of using 
solid carbon dioxide as a refrigerant for 
foodstuffs in transit by water. The ob- 
jectives are: 

1—Space economy by doing away 
with the usual refrigerating machinery; 

2—Elimination of attendance; 


8.—Reduction of risk of dearrange- 
ment involved in a mechanical instal- 
lation; 

4—To determine the possibility that 
the overflow of CO. gas may be used 
in the holds to prevent spontaneous 
combustion. 


A 50 cu. ton compartment is being 
used for the experiment. This is in- 
closed with hollow walls, the spaces be- 
tween the walls being filled with kapok. 
In this space is admitted CO: gas, 
which is sublimated as needed. Where 
the kapok is impregnated with CO, gas 
in the proportions used in this experi- 
ment its thermal conductivity was 
found to be 0.018, as against 0.25 for 
very low density corkboard, thus giv- 
ing a very great advantage in using 
CO: as an insulant as well as a re- 
frigerant. Temperature, humidity and 
ionization of the air are automatically 
controlled, and electric fans insure air 
circulation. 


The experiment is being carried on in 
two stages. The first, or feasibility, 
stage has been completed, and the pres- 
ent studies deal with economy—e.g., 
thickness of wall insulation is being de- 
creased to determine how much saving 
may be made safely in this way. 

The first shipment consisted of fresh 
eggs from San Francisco to Philadel- 
phia, via New York, and with the ac- 
curate control of air conditioning that 
was maintained these eggs were de- 
livered after a 28-day water voyage in 
what was reported to be perfect con- 
dition, with the negligible weight loss 
of 2 oz. per 80-dozen case. The return 
shipment of chocolate candy permitted 
experiment with higher temperatures 
(eggs were kept at average tempera- 
ture of 36.44 deg. F.; chocolates at 50 
deg. F.) and gave like results. 

Particular emphasis is attached to 
the results of controlled ionization, 
which prevents growth of molds or 
fungi or contamination by absorption of 
odors. This last-named advantage 
makes it possible to ship in the same 
compartment foodstuffs that otherwise 
certainly could not be combined with- 
out odor absorption.—Ice and Refrig- 


eration. 
oo a 
REFRIGERATION INJURIES UP. 


For the first time since 1928, fre- 
quency of disabling injuries in the re- 
frigeration industry increased for 1933, 
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according to the pamphlet, “Accidental 
Injury Rates in the Refrigeration In- 
dustry,” released recently by the Na- 
tional Safety Council. 


Records of 41 plants reporting in both 
1932 and 1933 show, however, that se- 
verity dropped 41 per cent in spite of 
the 6 per cent increase in frequency. 
The entire industry averaged 25.30 for 
frequency and 1.33 for severity, accord- 
ing to reports from 67 plants which 
operated over 22,600,000 man-hours 
during the year. 


Injury frequency rate is the number 
of disabling injuries per 1,000,000 man- 
hours of exposure. Injury severity 
rate is the number of days lost as the 
result of disabling injuries, per 1,000 
man-hours of exposure. This rate in- 
cludes arbitrary charges of permanent 
disabilities or deaths, in accordance 
with the standard scale. 


The marked improvement in the total 
severity rate of the refrigeration in- 
dustry is due to very favorable experi- 
ence with serious injuries. The fre- 
qency of fatalities fell to a new low 
level during the year and permanent 
partial disabilities decreased in both 
frequency and severity. 


The frequency rate for death and per- 
manent total disabilities fell to 10.8 in 
1983 as compared to 31.1 as of 1982. 
Permanent partial disabilities frequency 
rate in 1983 was 110.1 while the se- 
verity rate was 133.8. This compares 
well with the permanent partial dis- 
ability frequency rate of 167.5 as of 
1932 and the permanent partial severity 
rate of 172.0 for the same year. 

i 


REFRIGERATION NOTES. 


Machinery is being installed by Gib- 
son Broadhurst for ice manufacturing 
at his cold storage plant on E. Pine st., 
Fitzgerald, Ga. 


A change in the management of the 
Folkston Ice & Cold Storage Co., Folks- 
ton, Ga., has been announced. O. K. 
Prevatt, who has been operating the 
business for the past several years, 
has disposed of his interest to Carl 
Scott. 


The plant of the Jacksonville Ice & 
Cold Storage Co., Jacksonville, IIl., lo- 
cated on North Main st., was recently 
badly damaged in a wind storm. 


An addition to the Artificial Ice Com- 
pany plant, Ann Arbor, Mich., to ex- 
tend the cold storage facilities, is 
planned. 


Memphis, Tenn., will probably call 
for bids in December for constructing 
a $150,000 abattoir. Jones, Furbinger 
and Jones in the Port Building are the 
architects. 


Blue Star Ice and Cold Storage Co., 
has been incorporated by Jack E. Gug- 
genheim and Nat Goldsmith, 154 Park 
Hill drive, San Antonio, Tex., with a 
capital of $10,000. 


FROZEN FOOD EXPERIMENTS. 


Suitability for quick freezing of 
fruits and vegetables grown in New 
York has been the subject of consider- 
able experimental work at the experi- 
ment station at Geneva. This work will 
be continued the coming year under a 
cooperative arrangement entered into 
between the station and Frosted Food 
Sales Corp., it has been announced. 


The experiments will center about 
strawberries, raspberries, cherries, peas 
and corn on the cob. New sweet corn 
crosses are being grown at the station 
and will be studied in the effort to pro- 
duce an ideal frosted corn on the cob. 
Unusually early and late varieties of 
peas will be quick frozen experiment- 
ally to find varieties of this vegetable 


which will extend the pea freezing sea- 
son in the state. 


During the autumn and winter funda- 
mental work on the freezing of fruits, 
particularly strawberries and raspber- 
ries, will be undertaken. This work will 
involve a consideration of the changes 
in pectin and protein during freezing. 
These studies will be carried on jointly 
by chemists of the station and the com- 
pany. 


A Birdseye multiple-plate froster is 
being installed. This has sufficient ca- 
pacity to freeze rapidly large quantities 
of packaged fruits and vegetables. A 
considerable tonnage of peas, and some 
sweet corn and peaches, have been 
frozen commercially in New York state 
during the two past seasons. 


mee ane 
FROZEN OYSTERS LEGAL. 


Among the important changes in the 
fish laws of New York during the last 
session of the legislature is one which 
permits the sale of frozen oysters at 
any time of the year, provided the oys- 
ters were taken from approved areas, 
shucked, packed in new, clean packages 


and frozen between September 1 and 
May 14, inclusive, and thereafter kept 
in a frozen state. Prior to the enact- 
ment of this regulation it was illegal to 
sell frozen oysters in the state between 
May 15 and September 1. 


i 
DRY ICE PRICES LOWER. 

The large volume of solid carbon 
dioxide now being manufactured by 
leading producers, according to recent 
reports by those interested in that field, 
promises to be conducive to lower 
prices, particularly for large quantity 
orders. Agreements have been made 


by some of the larger manufacturers on 
volume contracts of 10,000 to 15,000 
lbs. per month at a rate of 2 to 2%c 
Ib., it is said. 

— 


HOG CUTTING TEMPERATURES. 


What are proper temperatures for 
cutting hogs? See “PoRK PACKING,” The 
National Provisioner’s latest book. 
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Provision and Lard Markets 


Trade Active— Market Strong — New 
Highs Established — Hogs Firm — 
Hog Receipts Light—Cash Demand 
Moderate—Grain Strength and Fur- 
ther Crop Damage Helpful. 


Market for hog products experienced 
a broadening in trade and was distinctly 
strong the past week, lard going to new 
highs for the season. A firming in hog 
values, following settlement of the Chi- 
cago stockyard strike, and a continu- 
ance of the drought in the Corn Belt 
and the western cotton belt, brought 
about increased speculative absorption 
through commission houses and made 
for a sharp bulge. 


The technical position was weakened 
temporarily on Wednesday due to an 
overbought condition. The market re- 
acted some 30 points from the best 
levels of the move, but recovered most 
of the setback during the day’s ses- 
sion. There was very little pressure 
on the market aside from realizing. 


Some hedge selling through packing 
and warehouse interests was apparent, 
but volume was not large. Resting 
buying orders and renewed commission 
house absorption on the breaks readily 
took the slack out of the market. With 
little or no change in conditions that 
made for recent strength, sentiment 
continued almost unanimously bullish 
as far as the immediate future is con- 
cerned. 

Hog Prices Increase. 


The Government cotton estimate of 
slightly over 9 million bales strength- 
ened the position of lard, in that it fore- 
casts a materially lighter cotton oil 
production. There was no change in 
droughty conditions in the Corn Belt. 
There was a persistent flood of corn crop 
damage complaints from all sections, 
and a bullish Government report was 
expected on Friday. A belief existed 
in most quarters that corn had been 
further seriously damaged since the 
first of August. Some scattered show- 
ers were experienced in parts of the 
belt, but the rains were not sufficiently 
heavy to check the rapid deterioration. 
Temperatures continued 100 or more in 
: good part of the leading corn terri- 
ory. 

Under these conditions routine news 
attracted scant attention. Top hogs at 
Chicago rose to $5.45. Receipts of hogs 
at western points the past week were 
377,100 head, compared with 312,700 
head the previous week and 417,500 
head the same week last year. 


Lard Exports+Improve. 


Official exports of lard during the 
week of July 28 were 6,334,000 Ibs., 
compared with 4,434,000 lbs. last year. 
Exports from January 1 to July 28 
have been some 297,540,000 Ibs., com- 
pared with 332,380,000 Ibs. the same 
time last year. 


Exports of hams and shoulders for 
the week were 1,993,000 Ibs., compared 
with 1,627,000 Ibs. last year; bacon, 
426,000 Ibs., compared with 449,000 lbs.; 
pickled pork, 334,000 Ilbs., against 
3,000 Ibs. last year. 
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WEEKLY REVIEW 


PORK—Market was steady to firm 
at New York. Demand was routine, 
although it showed some improvement 
with slightly cooler weather. Mess was 
quoted at $19.75 per barrel; family, 
$21.00 per barrel; fat backs, $14.00 to 
$19.00 per barrel. 


LARD—Cash trade at New York was 
fair, and the market was firm follow- 
ing futures. Prime western was quoted 
at 5.60@5.70c; middle western, 5.45@ 
5.55¢; city, 5% @5%c; tubs, 7%@8c; 
refined Continent, 5% @6c; South Amer- 
ica, 6@6%c; Brazil kegs, 6%@6%c; 
imme car lots, 8c; smaller lots, 

4c. 


At Chicago, trade was fairly good, 
and the market was firm. Regular lard 
in round lots was quoted at 15¢ under 
September; loose lard, 75c under Sep- 
—s leaf lard, 7242¢c under Septem- 

er. 








See page 32 for later markets. 





BEEF — Demand was moderate at 
New York, but the market was firm. 
Mess was nominal; packer, nominal; 
family, $14.00@14.50 per barrel; extra 
India mess, nominal. 

a 


HOG WEIGHTS AND COSTS. 


Average weight and cost of hogs 
purchased at 10 of the principal public 
markets of the United States by pack- 
ers and shippers during June, 1934, with 
comparisons, are reported by the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture: 

June, 1934. May, 1934. June, 1933. 


n Pj a Pe a Pe 

a 
7 2-8 3 S38 
gis ¢ is 2g is 
EF os EF Sh F Pa 
Chicago ...... 1 $4.09 231 $8.51 253 $4.49 
ere 3.99 224 3.08 227 4.30 
East St. Louis 209 4.02 204 3.33 214 4.48 
Fort Worth .. 215 4.06 205 3.29 (*) (*) 
Kansas City... 213 3.80 215 3.19 225 4.35 
MORE. scocves 249 3.65 246 2.95 266 4.19 
Sioux City .... 247 3.70 241 2.904 264 4.17 
So. St. Joseph. 219 3.79 225 3.16 235 4.34 
So. St. Paul.. 250 3.55 226 3.08 274 4.02 
Wien once 211 3.48 211 3.04 (*) (*) 
*Market News Service at Fort Worth and 


Wichita was temporarily suspended. 








All Hogs Cut 


Livestock trading at the Chicago 
stock yards was resumed on August 2, 
following more than a week of inac- 
tivity caused by the strike of livestock 
handlers. Receipts of hogs at Chicago 
during the first four days of the week 
totaled 88,700 head. The seven main 
markets received 246,400 hogs the first 
four days of the week, 211,100 last week 
and 243,800 a year ago. 


Strictly good and choice butchers 
comprised a comparatively small per- 
centage of the receipts, and it did not 
take outstanding quality to earn top 
prices, most loads carrying a liberal 
proportion of good grade offerings 
along with the choice. Demand for 
hogs was good and prices moved up- 
ward on each day of the period. Top 
on Monday was $5.15; Tuesday, $5.25; 
Wednesday, $5.35; Thursday, $5.40. 
The latter price was the highest paid 
— at Chicago since October 9, 
1 _ 


Product prices, however, did not keep 
pace with hog prices. For the first 
three days of the current week product 


pO EEE PEP ee ne ee ee 
ES Se eres Wrap toe emery eerie see Ae 
Boston butts 
. ££. a A es tee 
Bellies, light 
Bellies, heavy 
Fat backs 
Plates and jowls 
SE EE bow snka beet cab cdeben ciency reves sbeeueee 
P. S. lard rend wt. 
Spare ribs 
Regular trimmings 
Feet, 


PRM, HORIONIES. sn os tes Sven racseentws 
Total cutting value (per 100 lbs. live wt.)... 
Total cutting yield 


Out at a Loss 


prices were fairly strong but steady. 
On Thursday, however, the pressure of 
hog prices began to be felt in the 
products markets and prices for both 
green and cured cuts advanced. There 
was also a noticeable disposition on the 
part of packers to offer less freely. 


On Thursday D. C. bellies were 
steady to %c higher, several averages 
of hams were up %c, light green 
bellies were %c higher, picnics were as 
much as 4c up, and fat backs were 
taken at %4c up. Trading in all D. S. 
meats was strong. 


The weakest item on the list during 
the past week has been S. P. boiling 
hams. Consumption of this cut, par- 
ticularly in the East, has been dis- 
appointing. However, a better tone 
was in evidence Thursday, with indi- 
cations that there might be some price 
improvement in this direction also. 


The following test is worked out on 
the basis of live hog costs and green 
product prices at Chicago during the 
first four days of the current week as 
shown in THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
DAILY MARKET SERVICE, average costs 
and credits being used. 








160 to 180 180 to 220 220 to 250 250 to 300 
Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. 

$1.91 $2.10 $2.06 $1.98 
49 AT 44 41 
.49 49 .49 49 
1.26 1.14 1.01 -85 
1.55 1.56 1.14 .34 
ome one .36 -98 
RRS —— -22 388 
12 15 15 -20 
15 15 15 15 
97 1.06 97 88 
-09 .09 .09 -09 
18 17 16 16 
.04 04 -04 -04 
$7.25 $7.42 $7.2 $6.95 

68.00% 69.00% 70.50% 71.50% 


Crediting edible and inedible offal values to the above totals and deducting from these the 
cost of well finished live hogs of the weights shown, plus all expenses, including the process- 


ing tax of $2.24 per cwt, 
Loss per cwt. 
Loss per hog 


alive, 


the following results are secured: 


82 


$. 
2.25 


$ .26 $ .54 
52 1.26 
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“NO OTHER SALT COMPARES 


WITH IT’ says C.F. Dickens 





“W/E have been using Diamond 
Crystal Salt in curing our 
English Baconsand Hams for over 
forty years,” says C. F. Dickens, 
Vice-President of Layton Com- 
pany of Milwaukee, “and we can 
truthfully say no other salt com- 
pares with it.” 


Because of its flaky character, 
Diamond Crystal is recognized 
as a most desirable salt for dry 
cures. It rubs better and adheres 
to the meat without popping 
off, as in the case of a salt of a 
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THE BURBANK CORP., Burbank, Calif. 


Vice-President of Layton Company, 
Milwaukee, about Diamond Crystal 


coarser, more flinty character. 
There is no waste with Diamond 
Crystal. 

It dissolves readily, and pene- 
trates quickly and effectively. 
And its consistent dryness assures 
a thoroughly uniform spread. 
Then, too, because of its extreme 
mildness, Diamond Crystal Salt 
does not burn the tissues of the 
meat while extracting the native 
moisture. Diamond Crystal Salt 
Company, (Inc.), 250 Park Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y. 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL SALT 


Backus Baskets for 
Delivering Meats 


Easily cleaned 


Sanitary 
Light enough 
to reduce 
deadweight 


Strong enough 
to stand 


the knocks! 


A. BACKUS, JR. & SONS 





IS ALWAYS 
IN STYLE 1522 W. Fort St., Detroit, Mich. 
WHEN 
YOUR H CHICAGO: 
SAUSAGE Sokol & Company 
AND OTHER : a CINCINNATI: 
PROCESSED MEATS _ = \ Frank Tea & Spice Co. 
ARE PREPARED ee _ DETROIT: 
va SERVICE nacozn 
PHILADELPHIA: 
PEACOCK BRAND , J. EK. Laudenslager, Inc. 
PRODUCTS to Meat Packers | si wat 
Unequalled quality and perfect uniformity PITTSBURGH: 
m of CALVEG Onion and Garlic Powders; Con Yeager Oo. 
: Peeled Pimiento Flakes; Vegetable 1S: 
WE. Sta nde Co. Meat Loaf Mixture; and Green Bell > pag Forbes 
SS, Pepper Flakes are the reasons why the Tea & Coffee Co. 
= well-known distributors at the right handle ‘ 
S Cc H | CA G oO CALVEG exclusively! SAN FRANCISCO: 


California Casing Co. 
1180 Folsom St. 
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BEEF AND VEAL AWARDS. 


Awards were made on August 4 by 
the Federal Surplus Relief Corporation 
under schedule 78 for the slaughtering 
and boning of approximately 18,375 
cattle daily; for the slaughtering and 
chilling of quarters from 1,899 cattle 
daily; for the canning of roast beef 
from 17,945 cattle daily; and for the 
slaughtering and freezing of veal sides 
of 19,963 calves daily, purchased by the 
Drought Relief Service of the AAA in 
“emergency” drought counties. 

Following are the awards made per 
day for slaughtering and boning cattle: 








Head. 
ame BOR, cécccteccccvesoccoveseeces 50 
og and Company, 14 plants.......... 5,840 
Cudahy Packing Co., 9 plants............ 1,580 
Jacob Dold Packing C0......++seseseeeees 100 
Geo. A. Hormel & C0........eeeeseeeeeees 133 
Gotham Packing Co. .......seseseceeeees 50 
Hunter Packing Co. .......csceeeceeeeeees 200 
Hygrade Food Prod. Corp., 5 plants...... 350 
Jones-ChamblisS CO. ....esseeeeeeeecereees 50 
B. Kahn’s Sons Company............+se+0- 50 
Kingan & C0. ..sccecseccesserecees oe 250 
Yaclede Pkg. Co. ...cccecccccccces 25 
John Morrell & Co., 2 plants....... 200 
Ohio Provision Co. ........eeeeeees 50 
Rath Packing Co. ..........e-e00- intl 200 
its Pre. & Mfg. O0.....ccccccce “ee 100 
Superior Pkg. Co., 2 plants........ are 225 
Swift & Co., 22 plants...........cseccee 5,217 
Tovrea Packing Co., 2 plants.............. 540 
United Packers, Inc. ........cccccccceses 120 
Ween & Oo., FT WRAMUS. 00 cccccvccccccces 2,820 
Total slaughtering and boning.......... 18,375 
Total slaughtering and freezing as quar- 
Breer eee eee ee ° 
De SE ccsctabeSuccvessbengeeebwed 20,274 


The total of 18,375 for slaughtering 
and boning includes 17,945 cattle for 
immediate canning and 430 cattle to be 
boned and frozen until canning ca- 
pacity is available. 


Those given canning contracts are 
Agar Pkg. & Prov. Co., Derby Food 
Prod., Inc., Jacob Dold Packing Co., 
Foell Packing Co., Green Canning Co., 
Gotham Packing Co., Leonard Meee 
Co., Illinois Meat Co., Libby, McNeill 
& Libby, Mission Prov. Co., National 
Fruit Canning Co., Ratliffe Pure Food 
Prod. Co., Republic Food Prod. Co., 
Rutherford Food Prod. Corp., and Thrift 
Pkg. Co. Allotments of beef to these 
companies for canning are included in 
the list given of animals processed. 


Awards made on slaughtering calves 
and freezing veal sides are as follows: 


No. Head 

Daily. 

Re ere re 50 
Armour and Company, 16 plants.......... 6,350 
Cudahy Packing Co., 9 plants............ 2,533 
Hammond Standish and Co............... 25 
OE GO oo s caccccoeuseene 333 
IE WOR. cine v0 ceccevvcccccenace 200 
MNS PRCKIRE O60... .ccccccccccccceocces 100 
Hygrade Food Prod. Corp., 4 plants...... 250 
OMI 2 satcr icucticain':@.4'e9-0:2 giate'Abciia's 200 
lake Brie Provision Co............ese00- 100 
John Morrell & Co., 2 plants............ 825 
ON os sac cncdeeweseesae eee 50 


Ohio Provision Co. 
Rath Packing Co. ............ 
Seitz Pkg. & Mfg. Co 
Superior Packing Co., 
Swift & Co., 24 plants 





Theurer-Norton Prov. Co.........sceceeee "200 
Tovrea Packing Co., 2 plants.............. 200 
Wilson and Co., 6 plants..............0- 1,470 
Total calves and veal.........cccsceee- 19,963 


AAA ASKS PACKER COOPERATION 


(Continued from page 17.) 

At the close of the conference the 
AAA officials requested the packers to 
arrange for appointment of a standing 
committee to maintain contact between 
the AAA and the packing industry, and 

aid in coordination of plans to in- 
crease facilities. Assenting to the re- 


Week ending August 11, 1934 


quest, packers indicated that the com- 
mittee would be appointed. 


Packers in Conference. 

Representing the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Administration at the confer- 
ence were Dr. Mordecai Ezekiel and 
Dr. Calvin Hoover, economic advisors; 
Ward Buckles, AAA director of finance; 
C. V. Whalin, Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics; Frank P. Veitch, Bureau of 
Chemistry and Soils; Col. Philip G. 
Murphy, assistant director of drought 
relief; G. B. Thorne, economist of the 
AAA, and chairman of the conference; 
C. A. Burmeister, Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics; Dr. J. R. Mohler, chief 
and Dr. A. J. Pistor and Dr. A. W. 
Miller of the Bureau of Animal Indus- 
try; Dean W. C. Coffey, regional direc- 
tor of drought relief; R. C. McChord, 
of the AAA cattle and sheep section; 
and C. L. Harlan, Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics. Also at the confer- 
ence were Keith Southard and Com- 
mander A. B. Clark, of the Federal 
Surplus Relief Corporation. 

Packers’ representatives participating 
in the conference included vice presi- 
dent H. R. Davison, A. W. Gilliam, and 
George M. Lewis, Institute of American 
Meat Packers; Frank A. Benson, Walter 
A. Notsch and L. L. Bronson, Armour 
and Company; H. McCaw and Paul C. 
Smith, Swift and Company; William 
Diesing and Gus Robert, Cudahy Pack- 
ing Company; H. C. Carr, Libby, Mc- 
Neill and Libby; Dr. R. F. Eagle, Wilson 
and Company; Albert H. Kahn, 
Kahn’s Sons Company, Cincinnati; 
David W. Allerdice, Kingan and Com- 
pay, Indianapolis; and Leo S. Joseph, 
Hygrade Food Products Corp., Chicago. 

A committee of the Institute of 
American Meat Packers to cooperate 
with the government in the plans out- 
lined went to Washington late this 
week to engage actively in promoting 
the work. This committee includes 
Frank A. Benson, Armour and Com- 
pany, chairman; W. Allerdice, 
Kingan & Co., Indianapolis; John G. 
Agar, Agar Packing & Provision Co., 
Chicago; A. W. Brickman, [Illinois 
Meat Co., Chicago; H. C. Carr, Libby, 
McNeill & Libby; Wm. Diesing, Cudahy 
Packing Co.; Dr. R. F. Eagle, Wilson 
& Co.; Paul C. Smith, Swift & Com- 
pany; J. C. Stentz, John Morrell & 
Co., Ottumwa, Iowa; Leo Joseph, 
Hygrade Food Products Corp., Chi- 
cago; and S. W. Dietrich, Hunter Pack- 
ing Co., East St. Louis, Ill. 

——+%o—— 


DROUGHT SHEEP PRICES. 


Ewes at $2.00 per head and angora 
goats at $1.40 per head is the price the 
AAA will pay for stock under the sheep 
slaughter program. If stock is pur- 
chased at these figures, payments will 
be equally divided between the owners 
and lien-holders. Stock the AAA will 
purchase is designated as: 

Fit—One year old, in condition to 
trail to a shipping point, suitable for 
food. 

Unfit—All others which must be 
slaughtered on the ranch. The same 
price will be paid for both classes. 

In purchases, priority will be given 
to stock in the most distressed drought 
regions. It was advised the purchases 
start by mid-August when the sheep 
are moving off the summer mountain 
ranges. 


CASINGS IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 


Imports and exports of casings dur- 
ing June, 1934, with countries of origin 
and destination, are reported by the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce as follows: 














IMPORTS. 
Weasands, 
Sheep, bladders, 
lamb intes- 
and goat. tines. Others. 
Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. 
ne OC ee ae 2,420 
DURE, .woccceceess hal > oenedh 7,937 
CT sccetensén akan’. - -sauhasen 14,791 
7,007 117,329 
2,954 904 
vocbbestieeee »304 61,767 
scvcccevtce:d “AE akates ,629 
BE eaviccsecs SERRE  sebede 71,494 
i "5,846 = -:16,418 
a. eséves.  Caebeee 
MO ca cesen, aches 
Australia ........: 149,001 =: ..... 16,405 
New Zealand ...... paar 1,674 
pn ee Se 0C(Cetecee §8=—-—Ss on 
GEE Scie ceveses [ errs 1,000 
a 686,905 17,111 785,768 


Sheep, lamb and goat casings. imported during 
June were valued at $668,267; weasands, blad- 
a and intestines at $10,095 and other casings 
a 4 





EXPORTS, 
Ho Beef 
casings. casings. Others, 

Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. 
een 31,383 CO oe 
Denmark .......+. ,763 er «— “ -seqanie 
ese 5,487 93,714 725 
PEE aeaccecees 187,999 888,399 30,606 
MED witeureseeeves 8, en | «tenes 
Netherlands ....... 61,950 219,914 5,850 
DE attichiweds Seduad ee >. wweens 
peeme @ Dansig.. <*FR cesses -cderee 
>? er pieee-des 55,331 ae 
Sweden ........... 17,861 a .  nadewe 
Switzerland ....... 4,705 We.  _ eennss 
United Kingdom 385,965 13,622 20,980 
GORGER. ccvccsccces 114,077 34,862 62,927 
EE ae WE ~ <eseee  caeeare 
New Zealand .... a asenke | ~ seamen 
Un. of S. Africa.. Cae - tvasec |  cscteen 
WET niin ccseeeean 3,371 1,306 1,484 

Ws csteernsae 994,036 1,553,701 122,572 


Hog casings exported during the month were 
valued at $371,683; beef casings at $192,412 and 
other casings at $42,429. 


In addition to the above 115 lbs. of hog cas- 
ings, 300 lbs. of beef casings and 20 Ibs. of 
other casings were exported to Hawaii, Porto 
Rico took 5 Ibs. of hog casings and 320 Ibs. of 
beef casings. 


~~ 
MAY MEAT CONSUMPTION. 


Federally-inspected meats apparent- 
ly available for consumption during 
May, 1934, with comparisons, as re- 
ported by the U. S. Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics: 


* Consumption, Per capita, 
Ibs. Ibs. 


BEEF AND VEAL. 


SS 500,000,000 4.0 

Ce Ee 433,000,000 3.4 
PORK (INC. LARD). 

BE, TEE: ckaccncsasen 631,000,000 5.0 

BG, GOED occsviccsades 616,000,000 4.9 
LAMB AND MUTTON 

He Fee 47,000,000 37 

MAG, BESS. .ccccsccoces 58,000,000 47 


MEAT IMPORTS AT NEW YORK. 


Principal meat imports at New York 
for the week ended Aug. 4, 1934: 


Point of 

origin. Commodity. 
Argentine—Canned beef 
Brazil—Canned beef .........sceeeees 
Canada—Smoked pork ........ 
Canada—Pork cuts 
Cuba—Canned beef .......... 
England—Meat products ...... 
Fran: Li paste (pork)... 
Germany—Sausage ........+.+ 
Germany—Smoked ham 
Germany—Bacon .........secececseces 
Holland—Canned pork 
Italy—Smoked ham 
Italy—Salami 





sete eee weeee 


Norway—Canned Sa 5). 06cm 
Uruguay—Canned beef 



























Our Eightieth Anniversary 


Grinds fats, bones, 
M<aM Hoe sue 
etce.—all with equal 
GRINDS EVERYTHING ‘scility. Reduces 
Cuts rendering cost form fineness. Ground 
product gives up fat 
and moisture con- 
tent readily. Saves 
Steam, power, labor. 
Low operating cost. 
Increases melter ca- 
pacity. 
We will gtadly 
analyze your re- 
quirements and 
make specific recom- 
Buildersof Machinery mendations to fit 
since 1854 your needs. Write! 


MITTS & MERRILL 11-11 s. water st., saginaw, Mich. 

















CUT YOUR 










GRINDING COSTS 


TEDMAN’S Type “A” Hamme 
Mills are especially a a for the 
reduction of packinghouse by- Products, 
fish scrap, etc. Their extreme sectional 
construction saves time in the dail 





hammers and screens and in the 
clean-up which is required where edi. 
ble products are reduced. 


Nine sizes—5 to 100 H.P.—capacities 500 ty 
20.000 pounds per hour. Write for bulletin 803, 


STEDMANS FOUNDRY & MACHINE WORKS 
AURORA, INDIANA, U.S.A. FOUNDED 1/834 


JUNE MEAT AND FAT EXPORTS. _ ity have brought around 67@68c scoured FAT MARKETS IN FRANCE. 


Exports of meats and fats during 
June, and for six months ending June, 
1934: 


basis. Braided territory combing 56’s, —(gpecial Report to The National Provisioner.) 
38 blood, territory wool has been moved Paris, July 31, 19 
at 66@68c scoured basis. aris, July 31, 1934. 


No business is being done on the 


June, 6 mos. ended Wool quotations during the week: French lard market, the price at which 
1934. June, 1934. Domestic Fleeces, grease basis— a few tons were bought being very low 
Total meat and meat prod- Ohio & Penn., fine clothing.......... 24 @24 —around 260 francs per 100 kilos. 
ucts, Ibs. ...........+++ 21,946,171 121,962,914 Ohio & Penn., fine delaine............ 29 @30 
> = hg yack opie huenaenass $3°136,380 $16,708,140 Ohio & Penn., %4-blood, combg......30 @3l There were no transactions in edible 
Total animai oils and fata, Ohio & Penn., %4-blood clothg....... 26 @27 cotton oil. First grade refined cotton 
| pepe Rptescatess ox 44,988,120 300,851,465 Ohio & Penn., % combing...........31 @82 : k 
_ ~ a ae eld heecbhee: ee $2.351112 $16398166 Ohio & Penn., % clothing.....:.:./.30 @31 oil of European make was quoted at 21 


Beet ‘and veal, fresh, lbs. 304,313 — 2,313,885 Low, %4 combing 
bictnnanceruxacoen $41,479 $301,685 ‘Territory 


stetceeeeeeeeees DT @28 pounds 10 s. per English ton, cif, 


87 , clean basis— 
han ea eae $52,121 $387,822 Fine staple ........ 


French ports, but the custom duties 


I Re el 75 @77. make it too expensive for consumers, 
oak “fresh, Bicconecases 2,971,151 18,425,014 Fine, fine French, combing.......... 72 @75 
MM ora $319,845  $1/910,689 ‘Fine. fine medium, clothing.......... 67 @6o Technical tallow was quoted at 98.50 
Hams ‘& shoulders, Ibs... - 6,785,980 $0,791,483 ap breed. SAME «2 +-ee rere eevereee. 12 is francs per 100 kilos at the beginning 
MD deveccdoesneceeces 82,972 y » > BEE Sccdepocceecececseese 5 a 
Ris, We co. ccccc<coces 1,337,157 10321643  14-blood. staple |.................2 0. 60 @62 of the month but is unquoted now, there 
UE ccevawens ae ea SHG 107,799 NER ES NON eakendenccscnduscescses 55 @36 being no buyers. However, it should 
ay Ape 191,468 Texas, clean basis— not go lower, this price being at the 
an CL peers 0 $1880, $23-727 = Chole, 12 months..........2.00--2+0. 73 @15 parity of the foreign markets. 
Wecisece 2,538, 162, Average, 12 months...............0s. 2 @7 
pis eeveeenrerseerees 18-124 $606,353 Pine, 8 mente nn... oe aos ana tallow has a good demand at 
’ rrr rer eee se » (00, Be ’ —— £:j(9$MMQ|: cvéeseseevsesuscesececeosevesecoow oi 
SOS e be. 396637 $6704n4 «0 F8 oo rn ee és 
BNE ccasiesecBuendeus 41,008,304 274,128,324 ———_- —_—__ 
gi epectartey dite $2,139,626 $14,975,957 
Ta npute Mesos ccossteae ts $22. SOL “121/108 MEAT EXPORTS DURING JUNE. EASTERN FERTILIZER MARKETS. 
Margarine of ontmal or pi cena Meat exports from the United States (Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 
ee $o1.s71 during June totaled 17,169,436 Ibs., of New York, Aug. 8, 1934 
Cottonseed oil, crude, Ibs. 401.500 7,100,296 which 9,133,837 lbs. went to the United r ™ : 
ERE ROIS: ‘ 273, 5 : i 
Cottonseed oii, refined, Tbs. 5941924 4.356023 Kingdom. Hams and shoulders con- There has been hardly any trading 
 . -oarereipee $43,746 $287,579 stituted the principal meat item ex- the past week in tankage and blood in 
ard. Ws..." 485,652 1,241,350 Ported and made up the largest single local markets, as fertilizer buyers are 
MD Citenecccenbuulcer, $17'581  $115/229 export to the United Kingdom. Export showing no interest at the present time, 
2 of the different items during the month The leading seller of sulphate of am- 
and their valuation were as follows: monia announced a new price of $24.00 


SOME ACTIVITY IN WOOL. 


The Boston wool market reports Careasses, fresh or frozen... 
Loins and other pork, 


occasional sales of a* very moderate Grech or frone 
volume being closed in Western grown Ham and shoulders, 


wool. Good French combing 64’s and == Re 


Cumberlands and Wiltshires. 14,3 1,830 in price. 
Other pork, pickled or salted 2,538, aoe 163,124 Dry rendered tankage is up P 


eolaer 191,002 32:926 ——— 
eae 3,838,321 $1,608,496 Watch “Wanted” page for bargains. 


finer territory wools in original bags 


have sold at around 70c scoured basis. 5#¥S@ge not canned.... 


French combing staples of similar qual- _ Total 


Quantity. per ton f.o.b. Atlantic Coast ports in 
Lbs. _ Valuation. bulk for deliveries August, 1934, to 
6.470 $ 465 June, 1935, inclusive. For immediate 


«esse 2,964,681 319,380 shipment this material can be purchased 
oes. . Sa 157 982,972 at $22.00 per ton in bulk f.o.b. the ports. 











FOR BY-PRODUCTS 


There {s a Williams for every by-product 
crushing or grinding job. Heaviest con- 
struction predominates. Especially de- 
signed to grind greasy cracklings and 
tankage. Other types crush green bones 
and hash dry rendering materials. We 
also build the well known ‘‘Full-Floating”’ 
Vibrating Screen for sifting greasy 
cracklings. 


WILLIAMS F PATENT CRUSHER & ous VERIZER co. 
TH NINTH ST., ST. LOUIS, 


én New York _-a Francisco 
37 W. Van Buren &t. 15 Park Row 326 Rialto mien 





Grinders—Vibrating Screens 








GEO. H. JACKLE 


Broker 


Tankage, Blood, Bones, Cracklings, Bonemeal, 
Hoof and Horn Meal 


Chrysler Bldg., 405 Lexington Ave., New York City 








mn 


Arbogast & Bastian Company 


MEAT PACKERS and PROVISION DEALERS 
WHOLESALE SLAUGHTERERS OF 
CATTLE, HOGS, SHEEP AND CALVES 


U. 8. GOVERNMENT INSPECTION ALLENTOWN, PA. 
———— 
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Tallow and Grease Markets 


TALLOW—The market for tallow at 
New York was rather quiet until the 
middle of this week. Reports were 
that a fairly large business passed. 
The market was very tight, extra go- 
ing to 4%6c f.o.b. at New York, up %c 
from the previous sales, and a new 
high for the move and the year. 


Notwithstanding government cattle 
purchases and expectations of Govern- 
ment accumulation of tallow and 
greases, the market moved up rather 
easily under consumer demand, appar- 
ently stimulated by continuance of the 


drought over the country. Producers 
probably were also trying to protect 
themselves against possible subsequent 
higher levels. 

Reports of late were that soapers 
were experiencing a less active demand 
for finished products. Buying of sup- 
plies might have been caused to some 
extent by improvement in soap trade, 
stimulated by the advancing tendency 
in other commodities and expectations 
of higher commodity prices generally. 
Even on the advance there was no par- 
ticular amount of tallow on the market, 
buyers having absorbed sufficient to 
place producers in a well sold-up posi- 
tion. 

At New York, special was quoted at 
8%c; extra, 4%c f.o.b.; edible, 448@5c. 

At Chicago, a strong situation con- 
tinued in tallow, with demand showing 
betterment, while offerings were light. 
At Chicago, edible was quoted at 54@ 
54c; fancy, 4%c; prime packer, 4%4c; 
No. 1,4%@4%e; No. 2, 3% @4c. 

At Chicago a good trade developed. 
Large producers sold prime packers 
tallow at 4%c Cincinnati and 4%c 
Kansas City. Special tallow sold at 
44ce Chicago; No. 1, 4%c Chicago, 
August delivery. 

There was no London tallow auction 
this week. At Liverpool, Argentine 
beef tallow, August-September, was un- 
changed at 17s 9d. Australian good 
mixed Liverpool, August-September, 
was unchanged at 18s. 

STEARINE—Market was strong, 
but interest routine. At New York, 
oleo was quoted at 6%4c plant. At Chi- 
cago, oleo was quoted at 6@6%4c. 

OLEO OIL—Market was moderately 
active and strong, with indications of 
some foreign business have been ac- 
complished during the week. At New 
York, extra was quoted at 7/@7%c; 
prime, 6%4c; lower grades, 6c. At Chi- 
cago, market was moderately active 
and firm, with extra quoted at 7c. 














See page 32 for later markets. 











LARD OIL—Market was moderately 
active, with no particular demand. 
Prices were steady and unchanged 
during the week; No. 1 at New York 
was quoted at 614c; No. 2, 6c; extra, 
1@7%e; extra No. 1, 6%c; prime, 9@ 
%4e; winter strained, 7%c. 


Week ending August 11, 1934 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


NEATSFOOT OIL — Trade was 
rather quiet, but the market was 
steady with firmness in raw materials. 
At New York, cold test was quoted at 
16%c; pure, 12%c; extra, 7c; No. 1, 
6%4¢. 

GREASES—The feature in the 
grease market was an advance of %*@ 
%e to new high levels for the move 
and for the year. Consumer buying 
broadened somewhat and uncovered but 
moderate offerings from producers. 
Strength in tallow caused a stiffening 
in sellers’ ideas. Advancing commod- 
ity prices, with a continuation of the 
drought and further losses to livestock, 
created a rather general bullish senti- 
ment. 


While some were inclined to go slow 
as a result of Government cattle pur- 
chases and expectations that the Gov- 
ernment would be a seller of greases 
later on, a fairly good trade in yellow 
and house passed at New York at 
3%c f.o.b. and at 4c f.o.b. Outside stuff 
was reported %c better than the latter 
level. 

At New York, yellow and house were 
quoted at 4%c delivered; A white, 414 
@4%c; B white, 4%@4%c; choice 
white, 442 @45éc. 

At Chicago, demand showed improve- 
ment, but offerings of greases were 
very light and the situation was 
strong. At Chicago, brown was quoted 
at 3% @3%c; yellow, 4c; B white, 4%c; 
choice white, all hog, 4%@4%c. At 
Chicago brown grease sold at 3%c Cin- 
cinnati. There was a good demand for 
choice white and yellow greases. The 
market is closely sold up. 


fe 


By-Products Markets 


Chicago, Aug. 9, 1934. 
Blood 


Unground dried blood quoted at $2.25 
per unit of ammonia. 


Unit 
Ammonia. 
MIE, “ssasinnd saicene siemaneenbeeieeammente @$2.35 
OE. ccccivevceccccsincwecceseesee @ 2.25 


Digester Feed Tankage Materials. 


Little interest in the market. Prices 
about unchanged. 


Unit Ammonia. 


Unground, 10 to 12% ammonia.. @2.00 & 10¢ 
Unground, 8 to 10% ammonia.... @2.35 & 10c 
SE. GE 2. bis cet ceclontawdsacte @1.75 


Dry Rendered Tankage. 


Trading continues rather slow. 
Hard pressed and exp. unground per 


Cle WE wcncensbhubee mad sme $.374%4@.42% 
Soft prsd. pork, ac. grease & quality, 
@25.00 


@20.00 


TORO O eee meee e sere eeeeereresees 


Packinghouse Feeds. 


Trading continues slow. Prices steady 
with last week. 


Per Ton. 
Digester tankage meat meal ........ $ 30.00 
Meat and bone scraps, 50% ...... 35. 
Steam bone meal, 65%, special feed- 
SN. OP GR hase dqncnneedcesscce @ 25.00 
Raw bone meal for feeding ...... @ 30.00 


Fertilizer Materials. 


Ground fertilizer tankage offered at 
$1.90@2.00 & 10c. 
High grd. tankage, ground, 10@12% 

am 


by < Wase ae peoeesheees Suetmait $1.90@2.00 & 10c 
Bone tankage, ungrd., low gd., r 


Ut cn patiies'sseteweeeenes aeeeaeeaaae 14.00 
RE MAD hse sanwscbisnedeoedadesckou 2.00 
Bone Meals (Fertilizer Grades.) 

Market rather dull. Prices un- 


changed. 


Steam, ground, 3 & 50 .............. $16.00@17.00 
Steam, unground, 3 & 50 ............ 13.00@14.00 


Horns, Bones and Hoofs. 
Little change; prices largely nominal. 





Horns, according to grade $60. 90.00 
ee, GN BORED cc cccccccccece -- 55.00@85.00 
ee ee 18.00 
TURE DOMES oc cccccccccccccccccececee @15.00 


(Note—Foregoing prices are for mixed carloads 
of unassorted materials indicated above.) 


Gelatine and Glue Stocks. 


Jaws, skulls and knuckles are nom- 
inally $17.00. 


Per ton. 

ee errr $ 9.00 
Ge GOOG, wcnccoccccoucscccscevecese 12.00 
SNE, WOE ccceccccseccevccsccas 12.00 
OO eee eee 00@17.00 
Cattle jaws, skulls and knuckles.... 17.00 

de trimmings (new style) ......... 8.00 
Hide trimmings (old style) ......... 10.00 
Pig skin scraps and m, per Ib.... 4 4%4c 


Animal Hair. 


Hair market dull and steady with last 
week. 


Summer coil and field dried ......... % c 
Winter C08) Gta 2. ccccccccscesccccece 14%c 
Processed, black, winter, per Ib....... 6 6%4e 
Processed, grey, winter, per Ib...... 5 54%4c 
Cattle switches, each* ........eeeeeee 1%e 





*According to count. 











PACKINGHOUSE BY-PRODUCT YIELDS. 


The estimated yield and production of by-products from slaughters under 
federal inspection in May, 1934, with comparisons: 





Average wt. Per cent of 
per animal. live weight. 

= a 

ws > US OCG 

asa asn 

Lbs. Lbs. Pet. Pet. 
Edible beef fat? 35.84 33.51 3.77 3.63 
Edible beef offal. .-30.80 30.50 3.24 3.31 
Cattle hides - 62.92 59.75 62 6.48 
Edible calf fat! os eae 1.36 -78 -79 
Edible calf offal 6.27 5.94 ,50 8.44 
ME t.dscdwenysceuks 84.838 32.72 15.19 14.74 
Edible hog offal...... 6.68 6.63 2.91 2.99 
Pork trimmings ..... 14.87 13.79 6.51 6.21 
Inedible hog grease*.. 2.85 2.63 1.24 1.18 
Edible sheep fat!.... 1.67 1.73 2.04 2.17 
Edible sheep offal.... 2.00 1.92 2.43 2.41 

1Unrendered. *Rendered, 





- Production 

Se iv] bi 
ve fs 0OURCORC¥GKRE 
we. oe - -? Se 
a ae ee ee 
Asm AS a = Has 

M Ibs. M Ibs. M Ibs. M Ibs. Pet. 
331,446 28,579 29,663 28,693 100.40 
284,981 20,651 21,692 26,116 126.46 
586,850 42,167 44,515 51,628 122.44 
7,467 477 517 814 170.65 
33,674 2,838 2,931 3,556 125.30 
1,622,450 139,655 156,410 137,597 98.52 
11,043 25,980 26,966 ,881 107.32 
701,680 54,749 65,556 57,991 05.92 
133,212 10,637 12,087 11,092 04.28 
28,397 2,577 2,646 2,150 83.43 
33,819 2,837 2,842 2,386 84.10 











PRODUCTION, MOVEMENT AND 
STOCKS OF FATS AND OILS. 


Factory production of fats and oils 
(exclusive of refined oils and deriva- 
tives) during the three-month period 
ended June 30, 1934, was as follows: 
Vegetable oils, 361,986,222 lbs.; fish oils, 
9,135,790 lbs.; animal fats, 545,950,169 
Ibs.; and greases, 90,175,451 lbs. — a 
total of 1,007,247,632 Ibs. Of the sev- 
eral kinds of fats and oils covered by 
this inquiry, with largest production, 
380,191,704 lbs., appears for lard. Next 
in order is tallow with 164,139,152 Ibs.; 
cottonseed oil with 124,463,068 Ibs.; lin- 
seed oil with 98,025,913 Ibs.; cocoanut 
oil with 84,290,729 lbs.; corn oil with 
80,799,917 lbs.; castor oil with 10,728,- 
531 Ibs.; and soybean oil with 6,703,- 
500 Ibs. 


The production of refined oils during 
the period was as follows: Cottonseed, 
215,567,793 lbs.; cocoanut, 97,300,703 
Ibs.; peanuts, 2,098,018 lbs.; corn, 21,- 
117,659 Ibs.; soybean, 1,322,468 Ibs.; 
and palm-kernel, 3,673,353 Ibs. The 
quantity of crude oil used in the produc- 
tion of each of these refined oils is in- 
cluded in the figures of crude consumed. 


The data for the factory production, 
factory consumption, imports, exports 
and factory and warehouse stocks of 
fats and oils and for the raw materials 
used in the production of vegetable oils 
for the three-month period appear in 
the following statement: 


PRODUCTION, CONSUMPTION, AND STOCKS 
OF FATS AND OILS. 


Factory 
operations Factory 
for the and 
quarter Warehouse 
ended June stocks, 
. 4. June 
Production, 30, 1934, 
8. Ibs. 


VEGETABLE OILS. 


Cottonseed, crude ........ 124,463,068 45,044,637 
Cottonseed, refined ........ 215,567,793 740,720,916 
Peanut, virgin and crude.. 2,818,227 1,433,968 
Peanut, refined .......... 2,098,018 1,373,687 
Cocoanut, or copra, crude.. 84,290,729 174,153,800 
Cocoanut, or copra, refined 97,300,703 39,886,141 
Corn, crude ........-ee005 30,799,917 20,137,169 
Corn, refined ..........++. 21,117,659 10,273,666 
Soybean, crude ........... 708, 5! 13,260,574 
Soybean, refined .......... 1,322,468 042, 
GEO, GGRDER cccccsccesce cecceces 2,817,417 
Gees GEE cccccccecoe cecccece 2,825,816 
Sulphur oil or olive foots.. ........ 7,409,929 
Palm-kernel, crude ...... ««..ss.. 11,629,280 
Palm-kernel, refined ...... 3,673,353 1,874,181 
BOpOSCO .cccccccccccccces cocvecss 4,130,474 
BRNO cccccececceceveses 98,025,913 128,413,439 
Chinese wood or tumg......  ..++ee-- 26,727,933 
PEED ccccccccccccccccces seececes 0,946,331 
SET ancetestedereraeetes 10,728,531 12,987,505 
BED ccccccccccccevcceses § sezcones 66,131,429 
BOGAMO occccccccccccsccces 2,764,691 1,352,321 
GUSEP cccccccccccceccs sacccece 992,051 
BE CURE cccccccccccccces 1,391,646 564,877 
FISH OILS. 
Cod and cod-liver.......... 86,683 11,330,288 
Other fish oils...........+. 4,675,452 88,133, 
Marine animal oils........ 4,373,655 61,947,138 
ANIMAL FATS. 

Lard, neutral ...... 2,984,342 1,742,834 
Lard, other edible .877,117,362 134,833,979 
Tallow, edible ° ‘0 







5,672,721 
178 


oe - * ‘ 
Tallow, inedible . 148,355,582 300,809. 





SS aS 1,709,313 1,560,936 
GREASES. 
White awe .. 16,826,775 13,794,021 
Yellow . . 22,728,607 17,514,631 
Brown . 14,892,056 14,360,783 
Bone ... 6,269, 8' 1,646,286 
Tankage 10,932,595 3,427,962 
Garbage or house.. 13, 106,33: 9,367,652 
WEEE @6Gs0cccccceceevienes 621,409 7,087,361 
errr ere 692,454 2,419,936 
BE GED cccccccevccscescs 4,105,411 6,032,876 
OTHER PRODUCTS. 

Lard compounds and other 

lard substitutes ........ 218,113,581 25,133,385 
Hydrogenated oils ........ 130,103,998 21,318,268 
Stearin, vegetable ........ 11,390,549 2,916,947 
Stearin, animal, edible.... 8, ‘ 484,844 
Stearin, animal, inedible. 4,422,325 4,651,919 
Ge Ge ccccecvcceocccoce 20,926,822 3,693,535 
BOE Ge cocecccecoaccecce 7,375,758 4,402,655 
TE GD wocvecccscocesse 1,879,117 2,140,697 
Batty acids .....cccsccces 49,255,768 23,059,330 
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atty acids, distilled.... 9,198,024 2,712,580 
Me OE caevcccevesececces 11,267,897 13,871,996 
Stearic acid ......ccceees 7,517,873 5,791,397 





Glycerin, crude 80% basis 41,102,862 
Glycerin, dynamite ...... 12,130,188 

Glycerin, chemically pure. 21,942,754 9,063,969 
Cotto: foots, 50% basis 37,840,984 
Cottonseed foots, distilled 17,934,994 11,204,139 
Other vegetable oil foots.. 20,957,270 9, 0 


Other vegetable oil foots, 

CO rae 877,7 327,661 
Acidulated soap stock .... 12,420,318 22,068,350 
Miscellaneous soap stock.. 178,119 84,179 


RAW MATERIALS USED IN THE MANU- 
FACTURE OF VEGETABLE OILS. 
Tons of 2,000 pounds. 


Consumed 

Apr. 1 to On hand 

June 30. June 30. 
CNNSE  csccccscccccece 371,497 280,476 
Peanuts, hulled .......... 3,235 259 
Peanuts, in the hull...... 1,244 155 
CE Daoncks kee ecns ceases 65,439 35,386 
Cocoanuts and skins...... 344 198 
CCE vacusevencccve 63,857 35 
errr 140,462 39,780 
Castor beans ............ 11,822 10,397 
Mustard seed ............. 124 1,026 
MOE ceccccccesceescees 23,032 11,077 
BOOMERS BOSE 2 cc ccccccccece 2,887 284 
GER BED. cccccccscveces 1,799 2,218 


FATS AND OILS IMPORTED FOR CONSUMP- 
TION, QUARTER ENDED JUNE 30, 1934. 

















Lbs. 

Animal oils and fats, edible............ 16,305 
ME OEE ehecdckecosneqeneeteuteecers 9,590,513 
Cc ECR pCR ea eee 3,333,2 
COE: GEE occcvccesessocceooesecoee 7,826,235 
ST GED. vencccacesicdsusvscdecenes 1,958,678 
SOE : ocerecdete snewaees waceiee 1,243,975 
Oleic acid or Red oll.........ceeee. 4 
Beeetis BE wcccccccccccccccccesccces 423,685 
Grease & Oils, n.e.s. (Value)........ 0,54 
Se a EL ccaceceosoceeevonceee 15,131,180 
GOD. GH, GED. cccccessccecocscccceve 1,859,920 
OE SE, GED ciccccccecoesiesoeve 308,250 
Sunflower seed oil, edible....,......... 695,423 
Palm-kernel oil, edible................ 
Other edible vegetable oils............ 11,221 
Te Ge casrceccessvicteoseseveccssne 24,843,500 
CE GEE. oc ceccccrccvecssesenccecos 84,194,008 
DEEL s56bctonee arb evedneeceenab eee 44,275,535 
Sulphur oil or olive foots............. - 8,961,188 
Other olive oil, inedible.. a on , 289,863 
Rapeseed (colza) oil 3,887,205 
Palm-kernel oil . 454,861 
Sesame oil .. 34. 
SE GEE skeccecntetsces 296,260 
Sunflower seed oil, inedible 4,402,494 
Cornauba wax ............ 2,562,506 
Other vegetable wax . 791,046 
Linseed oil .......... 750,613 
eee ,069,641 
Other expressed oils, inedible... 4,869,316 
GEPGRTER, GOBER ccccccccccccccccccesece 5,548,930 
GST, BEES cc ccccccccccccccsccece »224 

EXPORTS OF DOMESTIC FATS AND OILS, 

QUARTER ENDED JUNE 30, 1934. 
Lbs. 

GN GD bb bck dee cctvchuncccccesenacess 6,724,258 
ty SE : Kceéconcebueeunkeee benewud 1,615,416 
Ts GENO ccccccccoscccesecesseess 2,244,571 
eae 146,525,312 
Lard, neutral 1,153,464 
Oleo stearin .. 1,196,132 
o£ ree 269,078 
Other animal oils, 243,023 
Sea 279,705 
Grease stearin ... 63,49: 
Oleic acid or red oil 908,475 
Stearic acid ......... 197,374 
Other animal greases and fats. 13,740,230 
Cottonseed oil, crude ........... 1,439,125 
Cottonseed oil, refined ............ 1,837,833 
GOGGRMEE GEL, GIES cccccccccccceceece 3, 607 
COE Gy SUNN ceccceccesccccus 394 
SME cavevecaunseetenceeeseoeccesee 390,083 
Dt OE cccnctdnntehsaepanbesegeeke 471,844 
Cooking fats other than lard.:........ 597,616 
Other edible vegetable oils and fats.. 339,378 
BNE, WED, Sedcankwesiteestieas tasexses< 23,613 
Other expressed oils and fats inedible. 278,230 
Vegetable soap stock.......ccccccccees , 239,554 


— 
MARGARINE LEGISLATION. 


Two states—Louisiana and South 
Carolina—have recently adopted legis- 
lation imposing a tax of 12c lb. on all 
oleomargarine sold, offered or exposed 
for sale in these states containing any 
fat or oil ingredient other than the fol- 
lowing. Oleo oil from cattle, oleo stock 
from cattle, oleo stearine from cattle, 
neutral lard from hogs, peanut oil, corn 
oil, cottonseed oil, soya bean oil, or milk 
fat. Penalties for violations of the pro- 
visions of the act are a fine of not less 
than $25.00 and not more than $200, 
or a fine and imprisonment in the 
county jail for not exceeding two 
months. 


SOUTHERN MARKETS 


New Orleans 


(Special Wire to The National Provisioner,) 


New Orleans, La., Aug. 9, 1934. — 
Cotton oil futures were up for the week 
about %c lb. with strong indications of 
further advances unless good rains oe. 
cur in Oklahoma and Texas in the next 
ten days. Crude was strong at 5% 
Ib. for Valley and 5%c lb. for Texas, 
with practically nothing offered. Mills 
were showing no interest in offering new 
crop products. Nearby bleachable was 
steady at 6@6%c lb. loose New Or. 
leans. Soap stock was up %@‘%c hb, 


Dallas 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 


Dallas, Tex., Aug. 9, 1934.—Prime 
cottonseed oil, 54¢c lb.; forty-three per 
cent meal, $39.50; hulls, $14.00. 

ee 


MEMPHIS PRODUCTS MARKETS, 
(Special Report to The National Provisioner,) 
Memphis, Tenn.. Aug. 8, 1934, 

Due to the government cotton crop 
estimate which was published today in- 
dicating a crop of 9,195,000 bales, there 
was another sharp advance in the price 
of cottonseed meal. The market opened 
unchanged to somewhat lower with 
many more sellers than buyers appar- 
ent. That condition continued until the 
cotton market closed temporarily for 
the report to be issued. Immediately 
after the issuance of the report the 
price of cottonseed meal was bid wu 
50 cents a ton from which point it ad- 
vanced again 75 cents to $1.00. Toward 
the close however there were some 
profit taking sales which carried values 
back down to a point where the close 
was 55 cents to $1.15 up from yester- 
day.. In addition to the stimulating 
effect of the Government cotton report, 
the grain market was also higher and 
drought conditions were unrelieved. 

The cottonseed market was dull. Oc- 
tober was traded in at $35.00. The 
market closed about 50 cents higher. 

—— 
COTTON OIL TRADE HEAD. 

The board of directors of the National 
Cottonseed Products has acted favor- 
ably on a recommendation made by a 
committee of five which the board ap- 
pointed at its recent meeting, and has 
elected T. H. Gregory, of Memphi 
Tenn., as executive vice president 0 
the association for the current fiscal 
year. 

Mr. Gregory has accepted the ap- 
pointment and will devote his time 
principally to assisting in handling 
matters pertaining to the complaint 
against the association filed by the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, and primarily 
to matters concerning the application 
of the industry for a code and putting 
this code into operation if and when 
approved by Washington authorities. 

“The association is indeed fortunate 
to get a man of Mr. Gregory’s judici 
temperament and wide experience t 
take over these important functions at 
this time,” says secretary S. M. Harmon 
in his bulletin. 


————_— 
HULL OIL MARKETS. 
Hull, England, Aug. 8, 1934. — (By 
Cable.)—Refined cottonseed oil, 14s 6d; 
Egyptian crude cottonseed oil, 12s 64. 
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Vegetable Oil Markets 


Trade Much Broader—New Highs Es- 
tablished—Outside Strength Helpful 
—Western Drought Factor—Cotton 
Crop Only 9,000,000 Bales—Corn 
Drought and Damage Continues— 
Cash Trade Better Routine Factors 
Without Feature. 


A decided broadening in speculative 
interest lifted cotton oil values to new 
season’s high the past week. Increas- 
ing unfavorable reports on both cotton 
and corn continued to be the feature. 
Commission house buying appeared to 
come from all parts of the country, 
and at times houses with foreign con- 
nections were on the buying side. De- 
cided strength in the grain markets and 
a continuance of the drought in west- 
ern cotton belt and over practically all 
of the Corn Belt undoubtedly encour- 
aged buying power in oil. The oil mar- 
ket was attempting to discount the cer- 
tainty of smaller available supplies 
during the coming season, both on oil 
and on lard. 


There was every indication that 
subsequently production of lard must 
of necessity dwindle somewhat, while 
the cotton crop estimate of 9,195,000 
bales points rather conclusively to the 
smallest production of oil in some time. 
The estimate is 3,852,000 bales less 
than the previous season and 5,480,000 
bales under the average production dur- 
ing the five years 1928-32. 


With the exception of 1921, when the 
cotton crop was below 8,000,000 bales, 
the indicated 1934 cotton crop is the 
smallest since 1896. Condition of 
cotton on August 1 was placed at 60.4 
per cent of normal, compared with a 
10 year average of 67.7 per cent. The 
indicated yield was placed at 160.9 lbs. 
per acre, or about 9 lbs. less than the 
average from 1923 to 1932. 


Higher Oil Price Levels Seen. 


Passing of the greater part of the 
huge oversupply of cottonseed oil, 
which has hung over the market for 
the past few seasons, is seen. At the 
same time, the question was asked in 
many directions as to what level cot- 
tonseed oil should go to discount the 
situation. With every prospect of a 
very bullish grain crop report later in 
the week, sentiment in oil was rather 
unanimously inclined towards much 
higher levels of all commodities. 


Routine conditions had less influence. 
In fact little attention was given crude 
prices or cash oil demand. Consumer 
demand appeared to be somewhat 
better before and following the Govern- 
ment crop estimate which was more or 
less natural. Crude oil was quiet but 
distinctly firmer. Southeast and Valley 


were quoted at 5%4c nominal; Texas, 
Ke bid. 


Tallow advanced to 4%c f.o.b. for 
extra at New York. Yellow and house 
at New York were at new highs for 
the move, bringing 4c. The inedible 
fat price trend attracted buying in oil, 


Week ending August 11, 1934 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


while the advancing tendency in grains 
and cotton, as well as lard, the latter 
establishing new season’s highs during 
the week, were helpful to those operat- 
ing on the constructive side. 


Smaller Consumption Predicted. 


The turnover in oil was so large that 
individual operations counted for little. 
The only selling pressure came from 
profit takers, although a little hedge 
selling was claimed on the late months 
on the swells. There was quite a little 
switching again this week from the 
nearby to the later positions. On small 
setbacks, buying power in oil appeared 
to broaden, and resting buying orders 
quickly absorbed the surplus in the 
ring. 

Estimates on July consumption of oil 
range from 250,000 to 275,000 bbls., 
compared with 298,000 bbls. last year. 
The trade, however, is paying most at- 
tention to the probable new crop sup- 
plies. 

As far as the Texas drought is con- 
cerned, official records show that on 
Wednesday Dallas, Texas, went into 
the 125th day of drought, and that but 
slightly more than a tenth of an inch 
of rain had fallen there since April 4. 


COCOANUT OIL—Market appeared 
rather flat at New York and more or 
less nominal. Sellers were asking 2%c. 
At the Pacific Coast, however, cocoanut 
oil was more active and stronger, 5%c 
— being paid there in a fairly good 
trade. 


SOYA BEAN OIL — Market ruled 
quiet but was very steady, with prices 
quoted at 6c mills. Reports of de- 
terioration in both the corn and soya 
bean crops in the west on account of 
drought attracted considerable atten- 
tion. 

CORN OIL—Demand was fair and 
the market very strong. Prices rose 
5gc or more above the previous week 
due to strength in cotton oil, other com- 
peting oils, and reports of further 
losses to the corn crop. Corn oil was 
quoted at 6c asked mills. 

PALM OIL—Very little or nothing 
appeared to be passing in this market 
at New York. Supplies available on the 
spot are very light, and cabled offerings 
are small owing to lack of interest. At 
New York, spot Nigre was quoted at 
3%c; shipment Nigre, 2%c; Sumatra 
oil, 2%c. ’ 

PALM KERNEL OIL—Market was 
dull and purely nominal and quoted at 
2%@2%c bulk in bond New York. 

OLIVE OIL FOOTS — Demand was 
rather routine, but offerings were stead- 
ily held. Undertone was firm, with 
spot foots, New York, quoted 6% @7c; 
shipment, 7442¢c nominal. 

eres OIL—Market nomi- 
nal. 

SESAME OIL—Market nominal. 

PEANUT OIL—Trade was quiet, but 
the. market was firm with other oils. 
Prices were quoted 5%c mills. 

COTTONSEED OIL—Spot oil sup- 
plies at New York were light, and the 
market was strong with futures. South- 


east and Valley crude were quoted 5%4c 
nominal; Texas, 5%c bid. 


Market transactions at New York: 


Friday, August 3, 1934. 


—Range— —Closing— 
Sales. High. Low. Bid. Asked. 


GS ceiewier See Cees. eae eee 
PEs'cary Siegler Geet sa 605 a 619 
Sept. 35 621 618 619 a 620 
. 1 622 622 624 a 625 
RP PR 630 a 634 
i ae 3 645 6438 642 a 644 
oe 7 652 648 648 a trad 
cn, SOI Elen RS 648 a 658 
Mar. .... 16 664 660 662 a 664 
Sales, including switches, 64 con- 
tracts. Southeast crude, 5%c bid. 
Saturday, August 4, 1934. 
TG icidnic ests, Wane Real aie waite 
PNY 86-6 d- aehe ds) rei eee 605 a Bid 
Sept 38 620 620 618 a 623 
NG dasa, caters Gees 624 a 628 
WTS, “aisles Seka, Gaines 628 a 6388 
en 7 642 642 642 a 646 
NS aswaices 38 650 650 648 a 651 
PMG Sheree Stosar cutee 650 a 660 
Mar. 2.2. 7 663 661 662 a trad 
Sales, including switches, 20 con- 
tracts. Southeast crude, 5%c bid. 
Monday, August 6, 1934. 
MOE: wiiccs o's e e006) ie eee ee Se diwas 
PEE eo 0's, -s aisre Sateen ee 631 a Bid 
Sept. 42 645 627 642 a 645 
OGG x00 17 650 626 647 a 650 
MS: ksi. 0:s! dA ee 652 a 666 
ee 385 670 647 668 a 671 
ee 25 675 657 670 a 675 
NS Garsiee, s50e nk ween ete 673 a 683 
Mar. .... 53 690 669 688 a 687 
Sales, including switches, 172 con- 
tracts. Southeast crude, 5%c bid. 
Tuesday, August 7, 1934. 
SD 5-506 <neinbel oreier Waareenele Sates 
SER aeacs  Sceamaietl saan 631 a 652 
Sept. 78 651 642 648 a 647 
- 68 655 648 648 a trad 
Ds Se wino: ssoinaie seeeebeee 650 a 665 
ee 20 675 670 668 a 671 
eS Se\e10- 60 681 675 671 a 676 
W, hcvicx soaa Sapeoeeoe 673 a 683 
Mar. .... 19 698 688 688 a 690 


Sales, including switches, 245 
tracts. Southeast crude, 5%c bid. 


Wednesday, August 8, 1934. 


BENE sc 0.c:5, alates Honeeay stig eeu eet 
ME Gass Soca, wae 655 a Bid 
Sept. 74 665 645 665 a 668 
re 14 670 655 668 a trad 
ES .& s<:a:. arog inate ea 672 a 688 
ae 28 689 668 689 a 690 
WS sean 32 695 670 692 a 696 
BN six dein, sei tackie es 695 a 705 
Mar. .... 42 709 690 709 a trad 


Sales, including switches, 190 con- 
tracts. Southeast crude, 5%c nom. 


Thursday, August 9, 1934. 


ae 675 658 674 a 678 
MS re 678 660 678 a... 

PUR cb Sa5! esc 698 680 698 a 699 
MG isees o5%K 701 690 70Ola.... 
er or 718. 700 715 a 718 








See page 32 for later markets. 
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Week’s Closing Markets 

















FRIDAY’S CLOSINGS 


Provisions. 


Hog products were active and irregu- 
lar the latter part of the week in mixed 
trade. There was some buying on sil- 
ver developments and some evening up 
before the grain crop report. The 
market followed grains closely. Cash 
trade was fair; hogs, firm; top, $5.45. 


Cottonseed Oil. 


Cotton oil was active and firm, some 
new highs being reached in a broad, 
mixed trade. There were some rains in 
parts of Texas. Crude was firm; South- 
east and Valley, 5%c lb.; Texas, 5%c lb. 

Quotations on bleachable cottonseed 
oil at New York Friday noon were: 
Aug., $6.60b; Sept., $6.73@6.77; Oct., 


$6.76@6.80; Nov., $6.78@6.90; Dec., 
$6.97@6.98; Jan., $7.01@7.03; Feb., 
$7.04@7.14; Mar., $7.17@7.19. 
Tallow. 
Tallow, extra, 45c Ib. f.o.b. 
Stearine. 


Stearine, 6%c Ib. plants. 
Friday’s Lard Markets. 

New York, Aug. 10, 1934. — Lard, 
prime western, $5.80@5.90; middle 
western, $5.65@5.75; city, 55¢c; refined 
Continent, 64%c; South American, 6%4c; 
Brazil kegs, 63sc; compound, car lots, 


8%4c. 
——o——— 


BRITISH PROVISION MARKETS. 
(Special Cable to The National. Provisioner.) 
Liverpool, Aug. 10, 1934. 

General provision market was steady 
but firm, with a fair demand for hams 
and lard. 

Friday’s prices were as _ follows: 
Hams, American cut, 94s; hams, long 
cut, exhausted; Liverpool shoulders, 
square, none; picnics, none; short backs; 
unquoted; bellies, English, 67s; Wilt- 
shires, unquoted; Cumberlands, ex- 
hausted; Canadian Wiltshires, 86s; Ca- 
nadian Cumberlands, 70s. Spot lard 
was quoted at 30s 9d. 

a 


LIVERPOOL PROVISION MARKETS. 


Arrivals of Continental bacon in the 
United Kingdom for the week ended 
July 25 totaled 54,285 bales against 
55,700 bales a week earlier and 67,439 
bales at the same time last year. Prices 
of first quality product at Liverpool 
June 13 with comparisons are as fol- 
lows: 

July 25, July18, July26, 
1934. } 


1934. 1933 
American green bellies...... $15.94 $16.35 $12.12 
Danish green sides.......... 18.30 19.57 15.89 
Canadian green sides........ 16.73 17.44 11.10 
American short green hams.. 22.16 22.11 15.52 
American refined lard...... 5.85 5.87 8.41 


a 
BRITISH PROVISION IMPORTS. 


Liverpool provision imports during 
July, 1934, reported by Liverpool Pro- 
vision Trade Association: 


July, 
1934. 
Bacon (including shoulders) cwts......... 21,489 
Ch SES. cedercdeuccucdesushebeancannas 51,848 
EE EE =<. yewnceebacwoeessubdessonsosenoe 1,877 
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The approximate weekly consumption 
ex Liverpool stocks is given below: 


Bacon, Hams, Lard, 

ewts. cwts. tons. 

July, 1934 ........000. 4,904 10,894 358 

Gy GE ccecccsecese 5,179 7,571 410 

GES. SEES cevecdvccene 3,701 9,519 180 
——% -- 


LARD AND MEAT EXPORTS. 


Exports of lard, bacon and hams 
through the port of New York during 
the first four days of the current week 
totaled 790,855 lbs. of lard and 649,000 
lbs. of meat. 

Lard exports from the United States 
for the full week ended August 4 totaled 
4,046,126 lbs. against 4,252,802 for the 
same period in 1933. For the packer 
year to date, exports of lard have 
totaled 306,851,277 Ibs. against 353,461,- 
143 lbs. in the 1932-33 period. 

Bacon and ham exports for the week 
ended August 4 totaled 1,478,000 lbs. 
against 2,145,300 lbs. for the same 
period in 1933. For the packer year to 
date, exports of these products totaled 
104,831,080 Ibs. against 56,822,950 Ibs. 
for the period from November 1, 1932, 
to August 5, 1933. 

rr 


GERMAN HOGS AND LARD. 


Top hogs at Berlin were quoted at 
$13.24 per cwt. on July 25, compared 
with $14.13 a week earlier and $11.15 
at the same time last year. Lard in 
tierces at Hamburg was quoted at 
$13.32 compared with $13.06 the pre- 
vious week and $12.65 on July 26, 1933. 

pee OSES 

When in need of expert packinghouse 


workers watch the classified pages of 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER. 











Profit or Loss? 


| Only when a buyer or 
seller of meat products 
knows the market does he 
buy or sell intelligently. 

If a buyer makes Wc per 
pound on a car of product he 
has saved $37.50. 


If he makes (4c a pound 
on a car, he has made $75.00. 

The same is true of the 
seller. If he knows the mar- 
ket, and gets the market 
price, he saves anywhere 
from $37.50 to $150.00 a car. 
If the difference is as much 
as 1c a pound, he saves $300 
on a car. 


If you et THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER DAILY MARKET 
SERVICE you know the market. 


You neither buy nor sell blindly. 


A fractional saving on one car of 
product will pay for this service for 
an entire year. If you want full in- 
formation, clip this coupon and send 
it with your name and address to 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 
407 So. Dearborn S8t., Chicago, II. 




















HIDE STABILIZATION PLAN. 

The plan discussed by the Tanners 
Committee and government authorities 
on August 6 for the withholding of 
government hides from the market untij 
after the peak of the drought and ¢ 
reduction killing, and their subsequent 
gradual and orderly marketing, was 
presented to the tanning industry of the 
United States at simultaneous meetings 
held in Boston and Chicago this week 
and received unanimous approval of the 
industry. The committee returned to 
Washington to complete the arrange. 
ment, which assumes the organization 
of a corporation by tanners to take the 
responsibility of the orderly marketing 
of these hides and skins, on a basis of 
9c for light native cowhides. 

a 


CHICAGO HIDE MOVEMENT. 


Receipts of hides at Chicago for the 
week ended August 4, 1934, were 
3,211,000 Ibs.; previous week, 3,878,000 
Ibs.; same week last year, 3,226,000 
lbs.; from January 1 to August 4 this 
year, 136,852,000 lbs.; same period a 
year ago, 140,515,000 Ibs. 

Shipments of hides from Chicago for 
the week ended August 4, 1934, were 
4,003,000 Ibs.; previous week, 3,062,000 
lbs.; same week last year, 5,151,000 
lbs.; from January 1 to August 4 this 
year, 72,256,000 lbs.; same period a 
year ago, 163,885,000 Ibs. 

- = fe 


N. Y. HIDE FUTURE PRICES. 
Saturday, Aug. 4, 1934—No session. 
Monday, Aug. 6, 1934—Old Contracts 

—Close: Sept. 5.50b; Dec. 5.60@5.80; 
Mar. 5.70n; sales 3 lots. Closing un. 
changed. 

Standard—Close: Sept. 6.10n; Dee. 
6.45 sales; Mar. 6.75b; June 7.10 sale; 
sales 67 lots. Closing unchanged to 5 
higher. 

Tuesday, Aug. 7, 1934—Old Contracts 
—Close: Sept. 6.20@6.40; Dec. 6.40@ 
6.60; Mar. 6.60n; sales 6 lots. Closing 
70@90 higher. 

Standard—Close: Sept. 6.85b; Dee. 
7.835@7.45; Mar. 7.65 sale; June 7.86@ 
7.90 sales; sales 135 lots. Closing 75@ 
90 higher. 

Wednesday, Aug. 8, 1934—Old Con- 
tracts—Close: Sept. 6.10b; Dec. 6.25@ 
6.45; Mar. 6.35n; sales none. Closing 
10@25 lower. 

Standard—Close: Sept. 6.65n; Dee. 
7.15n; Mar. 7.45 sale; June 7.60@7.70; 
sales 119 lots. Closing 20@26 lower. 

Thursday, Aug. 9, 1934—Old Con- 
tracts—Close: Sept. 6.35n; Dec. 6.60@ 
6.80; Mar. 6.70n; sales 8 lots. Closing 
25@35 higher. 

Standard—Close: Sept. 7.00b; Dee. 
7.50 sale; Mar. 7.75 sale; June 80 
sale; sales 148 lots. Closing 30@# 
higher. 

Friday, Aug. 10, 1934—Old Contracts 
—Close: Sept. 6.50 sale; Dec. 6.70@ 
6.76; Mar. 6.80n; sales 9 lots. Closing 
10@15 higher. 

Standard — Close: Sept. 7.10n; Dee. 
7.50n; Mar. 7.85 sale; June 8.07 @8.10; 
sales 140 lots. Closing unchanged to 


10 higher. 
———fe— -— 


LARD AND GREASE EXPORTS. 

Exports of lard from New York City, 
Aug. 1, 1934, to Aug. 8, 1934, totaled 
811,035 Ilbs.; tallow, none; greases, 
4,000 lbs.; stearine, 28,400 lbs. 


The National Provisioner 
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Hide and Skin Markets 


Chicago. 

PACKER HIDES—There was a 
movement totalling around 60,000 hides, 
June-July take-off, in the packer hide 
market this week. Generally speaking, 
recent sales have usually been forced 
py a lack of storage space at certain 
points, since packers in general are not 
inclined to view the prices being paid 
as representing fair values, even in the 
face of the present heavy kill. 


Very little definite news has as yet 
been released regarding the proposed 
plans for removing the hides from 
drought enforced slaughter from com- 
mercial channels and storing them over 
a period of time, beyond a report from 
the Tanners’ Council that the plan had 
been presented to tanners at simultane- 
ous meetings on Tuesday at Chicago 
and Boston and had met with unani- 
mous approval. There is a report cur- 
rent among the trade late this week 
that the form of the plan is undergo- 
ing some change. However, the one 
apparently certain feature is that some 
plan will be devised to take up the 
slack in the hide market due to the 
heavy kill at present and the shortage 
of hides that will be experienced later 
due to this slaughter. 

Mid-week, one packer sold 5,000 butt 
branded steers at 7%c, 2,000 heavy 
Texas steers at 7%4c, and 15,000 Colo- 
rados at 7c. Another packer followed 
with 6,500 butt branded steers at 7%4c, 
2,000 heavy Texas steers at 7%4c, and 
11,000 Colorados at 7c, and 10,000 
branded cows sold in another direction 
at 6c, all June-July take-off. Several 
cars native steers sold quietly early in 
the week at 8c. Late this week, one 
packer sold 5,000 June-July light na- 
tive cows at 6%c. 


Prices turned sharply upward early 
this week on the Hide Exchange, re- 
sulting in a better demand for hides. 
Trading on the West Coast fairly well 
cleaned up that market to August 1st. 
There was trading in butts and Colo- 
rados at New York by three packers 
and that market is fairly well cleaned 
up, with one packer holding June for- 
ward branded steers, and other packers 
only August branded steers; all August 
native steers have been sold. 


SMALL PACKER HIDES — Market 
on local small packer all-weights quoted 
only in a strictly nominal way around 
6c for natives and 6c for branded, 
based on parity with big packer sales. 
Local killers not pressing hides for sale 
on such a market, and any trading at 
the moment would probably be done at 
even lower values. 

In the Pacific Coast market, sales of 
hides were reported at San Francisco 
at 5c, with southern California hides 
sold at 4%c at same time, flat, f.o.b. 
shipping points, for steers and cows; 
between 60,000 and 75,000 hides re- 
Ported sold and market fairly well sold 
up to August 1st. 


FOREIGN WET SALTED HIDES— 
€ only trade reported this week in 


Week ending August 11, 1934 


South American market was 2,000 Wil- 
son steers at 50% pesos, equal to about 
8téc, cif. New York, steady with price 
paid late last week. 

COUNTRY HIDES—The country 
market continues quoted only in a 
nominal way. With a plentiful supply 
of good packer light cows available, and 
the uncertainty regarding the amount 
of these to be disposed of, there is very 
little incentive to tanners to purchase 
country hides. Nominal quotations are 
around 5c, selected, delivered, for all- 
weights, 4%c for heavy steers and 
cows, and about 5@5%c for buff 
weights. Exeremes are hardly quotable 
over 6c at present, for trimmed hides; 
last sale reported was a car trimmed 
last week at 6%c, and car untrimmed 
at 6c. Bulls around 2%@2%c; glues 
about 3@3%c. All-weight branded 
around 4c, nom., less Chicago freight. 


CALFSKINS—One packer sold May 
production of calfskins early this week, 
about a car, at 10c for northern point 
heavies 944/15 lb., 9c for River point 
heavies, and 742c for lights under 9% 
lb., steady with prices paid last week. 
Another packer followed with 15,000 
— lights under 9% Ib. at 

c. 


Chicago city calfskins sold off late 
last week when a car 8/10 Ib. sold at 
64ec and car 10/15 Ib. at 7%c; a car 
8/10 lb. sold this week at 6%c and this 
figure is bid; bidding 7c for the 10/15 
lb. at present, although an earlier bid 
of 7%c was reported. Outside cities, 
8/15 lb., quoted nominally around 6%c; 
mixed cities and countries 6@6%c, 
straight countries down to 5@5%c. 
Chicago city light calf and deacons 45c¢ 
bid, with 50c paid late last week. 


KIPSKINS—One packer sold 6,700 
June kipskins mid-week at 8%c for 
northern natives and 7%c for over- 
weights; another packer moved about 
10,000 June-July same basis, and sold 
about 5,500 June-July branded kips 
later at 6c. A mixed car sold at the 
close of last week, over-weights at 7c 
for Aprils and 7%c for Mays, and 
Apr.-May branded at 6%c. 

Chicago city kipskins last sold at 
7c late last week, and quoted around 
7@7%%c nom. at present, based on a bid 
of 6c for city over-weights. Outside 
cities quoted around 7c; mixed cities 
and countries 6@6%c, straight coun- 
tries about 5c. 

Packer regular slunks last sold at 
45c, previous week. 


HORSEHIDES — Market dull and 
easy. Good renderers quoted around 
$2.75@2.90; mixed city and country lots 
$2.35@2.60, with No. 2’s at 50c less. 


SHEEPSKINS—Dry pelts quoted 10 
@1lc for full wools, short wools half- 
price. Shearlings have been unsettled 
by the proposed plan for the slaughter 
of 5,000,000 sheep by the FSRC and 
tanners have been holding off buying 
due to the uncertainty of the effect of 
this plan on the market. Three cars 
packer shearlings were reported this 
week at 45c for No. 1’s, 30c for No. 2’s, 
and 20c for clips, or declines of 15c, 10c 
and 5c for the three different grades. 
Small packer shearlings weak and usu- 
ally quoted around half-price. Consid- 


erable confusion in the market on 
pickled skins is also due to the proposed 
slaughter plan; offerings are being 
made at $3.75 per doz. at Chicago, 
while a car was reported late last week 
at $3.25, no details as to grades in- 
volved being available on that car. 
Packer spring lambs quoted 90c@$1.00 
per cwt. live lamb, with last sale at in- 
side figure, or 70@80c each. Outside 
small packer spring lambs 35@45c each. 


New York. 


PACKER HIDES—One packer sold 
June-July production of butt branded 
steers at 7%c, and Colorados at Tc, 
early this week. Two more packers 
later sold their June-July butts and 
Colorados same basis; one packer still 
holding. This market is getting well 
cleaned up, all packers having sold their 
August native steers previous week at 
8i2c. 

CALFSKINS — Some_ under - cover 
trading reported this week on calfskins 
at prices slightly under those last paid, 
which were 75c for collectors’ 5-7’s, 90c 
for 7-9’s and $1.70 for 9-12’s; and $1.00 
for packers’ 7-9’s and $1.85 for 9-12’s. 

a 


ARGENTINE BEEF EXPORTS. 

Cable reports of Argentine exports 
of beef this week up to Aug. 10, 1934, 
show exports from that country were 
as follows: To the United Kingdom, 
16,712 quarters; to the Continent, 
17,681. Exports the previous week 
were: To England, 146,383 quarters; 
to Continent, 4,311. 

— 


CHICAGO HIDE QUOTATIONS. 


Quotations on hides at Chicago for 
the week ended August 10, 1934, with 
comparisons, are reported as follows: 


PACKER HIDES. 


Week ended Prev. Cor. week, 
Aug. 10. week. 1933. 
Spr. nat. 
SR 8 @ On 8%4@ 9%n @15%4n 
Hvy. nat. 
ee 8 @ 8%n @ 8% @15 
Hvy. Tex. strs.§ @7% 8 @ 8%n @15n 
Hvy. butt brnd’d 
TB. ..cicc0 g ™ 8 g 844n @15n 
Hvy. Col. strs. 7 7%4@ 8n @14% 


Ex-light Tex. 


Se 6n @ 64%4n 138% 
Brnd’d cows. 6 @ 644n 131% 
Hvy. nat. cows 614n @ Tn 14 

@ 


Lt. nat. cows 6% 3 14 
Nat. bulls 5 @ 5 210 
Brnd’d bulls. 4 @ 4%n @ 4%%n @ 9% 
Calfskins ... 7 @10 8 @10 21 @23n 
Kips, nat. .. 814 @Q9n 1 18n 
Kips, ov-wt.. 7% @8n 16 @l1i7n 
Kips, brnd’d. @ 6% @% 15 @16n 
Slunks, reg.. @45 @45 @1.10n 
Slunks, hris.30 @40n 30 @40n 40 @50n 


Light native, butt branded and Colorado steers 
le per lb. less than heavies. 


CITY AND SMALL PACKERS. 


Nat. all-wts. 614n Tn @14n 
Branded .... 6n 6%n @13n 
Nat. bulls... 44%@ in 4%4@ 5n @10n 
Brnd’d bulls. 4n 4 44 @ 9% 
Calfskins ... 6% 7% 7%@ 8% 17 18 
| OFS 7 7% 15n 
Slunks, reg..80 @40n 35 45n 85 @1.00n 
Slunks, hris..20 @30n 20 35n @40n 
COUNTRY HIDES. 

Hvy. steers.. @4% =4%@ in 9 @9% 
Hvy. cows .. 4%, 4%@ in 9 @9% 
SED adc cves 5 1% @6n 10 lin 
Extremes 614n @%n 11%@12n 
 ——S ss 24%@ 2% 2%@ 3 @ %7n 
Calfskins ... 5 @ 5% @ 6 12 @13n 
CO PSs 5 @5% 5%@ 6 11 @12n 
Light calf...20 @30n 20 @30n 50 @65n 


Deacons ....20 @30n 20 


Slunks, reg.. @15in @15n 2 
Slunks, hris.. @ 5n @ 5n @10n 
Horsehides ..2.35@2.90 2.60@3.00 3.00@8.75 
SHEEPSKINS. 

Pkr. lambs..65 @80 65 @s0 1.30@1.45 
Sml. pkr. 

lambs ....35 @45 40 @50 80 @90n 
Pkr. shearlgs. @45 55 @60 85 @90n 
Dry pelts ...10 @11 10 @11 14 @i6n 
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Live Stock Markets 


CHICAGO 


Reported by U. 8S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. 


Chicago, Aug. 9, 1934. 

CATTLE—Compared with last Fri- 
day: Generally steady to 25c lower on 
better grade fed steers and yearlings; 
lower grades, fully 25c off, instances 50c 
lower on today’s dull trade. It was 
largely a steer run, with medium to 
good grades predominating. Bulk of 
steer crop scaled 1,100 lbs. downward; 
heavies, scarce; bulk better grade long 
yearlings, medium weight and weighty 
steers, $8.00@9.00. Severe heat wave 
was a bearish factor on closing trade; 
best weighty steers, $9.50; light steers 
of long yearling type, $9.15, compara- 
tively few long yearlings passing $8.50; 
bulk all steers, $6.00@8.50; grassers, 
$3.50@5.00; yearling heifers, steady. 
extreme top, $7.50; grass cows, 25@40c 
higher; bulls, steady; vealers, 50c high- 
er, closing at $5.50@6.50. 


HOGS—Compared with last Friday: 
Market generally 25@35c higher, all 
classes sharing upturn; week’s top, 
$5.40, highest since October and within 
15c of highest in nearly three years; 
late bulk better grade 210 to 310 lbs., 
$5.25@5.35; few, 320 to 380 lIbs., $5.00 
@5.25; desirable 170 to 200 lbs., $4.75 
@5.25; light lights, $4.25@4.75; pigs, 
rt" oma packing sows, largely $4.15 

4.50. 


SHEEP—Compared with last Friday: 
Fat lambs and yearlings, 75c@$1.00 
higher; sheep, 25@40c up. Short sup- 
plies and advancing dressed market fig- 
ured in week’s slaughter lamb advances, 
but numbers increased toward finish 
and late market was steady with mid- 
week. Week’s top for native lambs, 
$7.75, highest in nearly four weeks; 
late bulk, $7.50@7.75. Quality of week’s 
westerns was plain, sorts ranging from 
33 to 66 per cent; best available late, 
$7.60, with Monday’s offerings $6.25@ 
7.00; top yearlings, $6.50, late bulk 


$6.00@6.10; slaughter ewes, $2.00@ 
2.75. 


KANSAS CITY 


Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. 


Kansas City, Kans., Aug. 9, 1934. 


CATTLE—Arrivals locally were in- 
creased materially as result of con- 
tinued dry weather, and many unfin- 
ished cattle were forced to market. De- 
sirable fed natives sold at steady to 
25c lower rates, but short fed kinds 
and straight grassers were under pres- 
sure and values were reduced 25@50c 
under late last week, with spots off 
more. Choice 1,500-Ib. fed steers sold 
at $8.25 for top, while most fed offer- 
ings ranged $5.75@7.50. Grass fat 
steers predominated, and most sales 
ranged $2.50@4.25. Fed heifers and 
mixed yearlings are steady to 25c low- 
er, while grass fat she stock declined 
fully 25c as compared with last Fri- 
day. Bulls ruled mostly 50c off; veal- 
ers, weak to 50c lower; late top, $5.00. 

HOGS—Closing values are the high- 
est since September, 1931. Final prices 
are around 50c over last Friday, with 
some sales up more. Late top reached 
$5.50 on choice 200- to 250-lb. weights, 
while desirable 190- to 270-lb. weights 
cleared from $5.35@5.50. Better grades 
of 170- to 190-lb. weights ranged $5.15 
@5.35; most 140- to 170-Ib. selections, 
$4.15@5.15. Packing sows advanced 
50c during week, with $4.15@4.50 tak- 
ing bulk. 

SHEEP—Prices worked to substan- 
tially higher levels. Fat lambs are sell- 
ing at 60@85c higher prices, while 
yearlings are 50@60c above late last 
week. On final session, choice natives 
reached $7.35, with bulk at $7.00@7.35. 
No choice range lambs were available 
at the high spot, and week’s top rested 
at $7.25 on Wednesday. Desirable fed 
Texas yearlings sold up to $6.10, with 
most sales at $5.50@6.00. Aged sheep 


were scarce and the few offered were 
25c higher. Best fat ewes went at $2.75, 
while two-year-old wethers scored $4.75, 


OMAHA 


Reported by U. 8. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. 


Omaha, Neb., Aug. 9, 1934, 

CATTLE — Current prices are un- 
evenly steady to 25c lower than Frida 
of last week, mostly about steady. Heif- 
ers fully regained the early weakness 
and closed strong, but cows of all 
grades lost around 25c. Bulls were weak 
to 10@15c lower; vealers, steady to 50c 
lower; choice 964-lb. yearlings, $8.00; 
1,060-lb. weights, $8.35; medium 
oe $8.75; choice 1,302-lb. weights, 

9.00. 


HOGS—Compared with last Satur- 
day, hog prices are 40@50c higher. 
Thursday’s top, $5.20, highest since Oc- 
tober, 1931; bulk 180- to 325-lb. aver- 
ages, $4.85@5.15; 325 to 400 Ibs., $4.50 
@4.85; 160 to 180 lbs., $4.25@4.90; 130 
to 160 lbs., $3.50@4.25; slaughter pigs, 
$2.50@38.50; packing sows, $4.10@4.40; 
stags, $2.50@3.25. 


SHEEP—Light receipts, coupled with 
stronger turn to dressed lamb trade, re- 
sulted in a substantial advance in lambs 
and yearlings. Compared with last 
Friday, upturn figures 75c@$1.00, while 
aged sheep are steady. Thursday’s bulk 
sorted range lambs and fed clipped 
lambs $7.00; sorted native lambs, up to 
$7.25; fed wooled lambs, up to $7.50; 
fed yearlings, up to $6.00; bulk good 
and choice ewes, $2.00@3.00. 


ST. LOUIS 


Reported by U. S, Bureau of Agricultural 
onomics. 


East St. Louis, Ill., Aug. 9, 1934, 

CATTLE—Compared with close last 
week: Native and western steers and 
western heifers, 25@50c lower; mixed 
yearling heifers, 15@25c lower, some 
off more; cow stuff, 10@15c lower; 
bulls, 15@25c lower; vealers, 25c lower. 
Top medium weight steers registered 
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$8.00, and best yearling steers $7.50. 
Majority of steers brought $5.00@6.90, 
wit 


and choice ~~ person 
'00@7.00. Mixed yearlings range 
= - $7.00; top heifers, $6.75; bulk 
ood and choice mixed and heifers, 
$5.50@6.25; medium fleshed kinds, $3.75 
@5.00. Beef cows cleared largely at 
$2.25@3.00; top, $4.15. Low cutters 
were most numerous at $1.25@1.50. Top 
sausage bulls, $3.15; closing top, $3.00. 
Vealers closed at a top of $5.75. 


HOGS—Prices advanced 25@40c dur- 
ing week to reach the highest oint 
since October, 1931. Top rose to $5.65 
Thursday; bulk 190 lbs. up, $5.45@ 
5.65; 160 to 180 Ibs., $4.90@5.50; pack- 
ing sows, $4.15@4.50. 


SHEEP — Fat lamb and yearling 
prices rose 75c@$1.00, outsiders paying 
up to $7.50 for choice lambs. Bulk of 
lambs finished at $7.00@7.25. Yearlings 
sold from $5.75@6.50; some plain qual- 
ity, $5.00; slaughter ewes, $1.50@2.25. 


ST. PAUL 


By U. 8. Bureau of Agricultural Economics and 
Minnesota Department of Agriculture. 


So. St. Paul, Minn., Aug. 8, 1934. 

CATTLE — Better grade fed steers 
and yearlings have worked 15@25c low- 
er this week but other grades and 
classes of slaughter cattle show little 
change. Veal calves show some im- 
provement for the week. Bulk of the 
dry-fed cattle here this week were good 
grade lightweight steers and yearlings 
which sold at $6.00@7.00, with a few 
more desirable kinds to $7.50. Short- 
fed steers brought $4.50@5.50; grassy 
steers, $4.00@4.75; plain kinds, $2.50@ 
4.00. Fed heifers earned $5.50@6.90; 
short-feds and grassy kinds, $4.00@ 
5.50, plain sorts, $2.00@3.50. Beef cows 
bulked at $2.50@4.00; choice dry-feds, 
$4.25@4.50, cutters and low cutters, 
$1.25@2.00. Medium to good bulls 
brought $2.25@3.00, heavyweights, 
$3.25; better vealers, $4.00@5.00; choice 
sorts, $5.50 and kosher calves $6.00. 


HOGS—Hog prices droped back Mon- 
day but have since advanced, better 170- 
to 300-lb. weights selling today at $4.70 
@5.00; light lights, $3.75@4.65 or 
above; killer pigs, $2.50@3.50; most 
sows, $4.00@4.20, a few down to $3.80 
or below. 


SHEEP — Slaughter lambs scored a 
Tie advance, good to choice rangers at 
mid-week bringing $7.10@7.25; natives 
$7.00 and throwouts mostly $4.50. 
Slaughter ewes are selling at $1.50@ 
3.00, with choice light weights at the 
outside. Feeding lambs are 25c higher 
with good to choice rangers at $5.25@ 
0.75; natives at $5.00@5.25. 


SIOUX CITY 


Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, 


good 


Sioux City, Ia., Aug. 9, 1934. 

CATTLE — Better grade slaughter 
steers and yearlings, plainer grade and 
Weighty yearlings lacking finish, 25c 
lower; choice yearlings under 1,000 lbs., 
25@8.50; medium weights, around 
$8.00. Majority turned at $5.25@7.50; 
fat she stock, steady to 25c lower, short 
ed and grassy heifers off most; a few 
kosher heifers, around $7.00. Beef cows 
ed at $2.00@3.00; cutter grades, 
$1.25@1.75. Bulls eased 10@15c, and 
Medium grades sold late at $2.75 down. 


Week ending August 11, 1934 





Vealers finished weak to 50c lower, with 
a $4.00 practical top. 

HOGS—Market worked mostly 25c 
higher than last week Friday; top, 
$5.10 for choice 225- to 240-lb. weights. 
Late trade found good to choice 200 to 
290 Ibs. at $4.75@5.00; 170- to 200-Ib. 
averages, $4.25@4.75; 300 to 360 lbs., 
$4.40@4.90; light lights, $3.25@4.15; 
unfinished lots, under $3.00; packing 
sows, $4.10@4.30, a few lightweights 
at $4.35. 

SHEEP—Compared with last Friday 
prices ruled 75@85c higher. Most good 
to choice sorted natives sold late around 
$7.25. Yearlings advanced 50@65c, 
with choice fed offerings late up to 
$6.15; fat ewes, $3.00 down. 

a ee 
SLAUGHTER REPORTS 
Special reports to THE NATIONAL PROVI- 
SIONER show the number of livestock slaugh- 
bog at 16 centers for the week ended August 4, 


CATTLE. 


























Week Cor. 
ended, Prev. week, 

Aug. 4. week. 1933 
er *40,513 39,096 27,823 
ee GE cccencccsese a 434 7,191 
EEN | woauseeveeeeases 40,170 31,766 19,914 
East St. Louis ......... 15,951 19,856 19,040 
St. Joseph .............- 21,621 16,728 8,174 
BEE cccccvccecsres 18,729 17,632 10,280 
. A Senresarse: 2,685 +364 2,844 
Ok eres ae 1,693 4,526 
Philadelphia ........cee- 1,683 5,968 1,395 
| SERRE 1,709 1,549 1,124 
New York & Jersey City. 8,402 9,553 6,439 
Oklahoma City ......... 12,373 1,640 4,531 
DE evctctcuasteas 1,864 6,341 3,480 
SEE oda wncadunevenens 11,526 12,626 3,195 
PTE cecccteecesece 18,438 16,494 10,318 
BE cn ncevcevecces 7, ,487 3,367 
EE Kanwhcduindvassean 272,692 250,222 153,651 

*Includes 18,695 cattle bought for F. 8. R. C. 

HOGS. 
C ssacteocecedewks 52,847 51,328 104,541 
PE TEE ccsccceusawe 54,842 77,694 39,235 
SL busbesiesdcetccsia'e 43,501 53,694 39,170 
East St. Louis ......... 24,469 38,016 39,756 
St. Joseph .............. 27,501 37,585 23,960 
Sioux City .............. 28,000 34,139 27,044 
., . Seer 5,521 7,683 7,726 
PR ESS esce 9,173 6,840 
Ee 11,461 ,069 16,710 
eer 4,236 13,406 7,104 
New York & Jersey City. 31,855 32,367 29,918 
Oklahoma City ......... 7,316 8,562 4,767 
CRUE wc ccccccccccece 8,577 9,007 14,763 
LS EEE 621 9,310 4,386 
| <i  _eeereenrnte: 14,189 6,608 22,819 
Milwaukee .............. 8,327 6,911 11,432 
WEE ccccccceccncsoces 340,353 416,552 410,171 
SHEEP. 

EE 2. cen cenueccwewe 31,068 35,807 66,504 
3, 5, 16,713 
690 34,904 
’ . 14,109 
St. Joseph ..... 17,861 18,913 15,067 
Sioux City ..... 9,081 9,855 9,968 
Wichita ....... 980 1,616 
Fort Worth ... rete 3,314 4,544 
Philadelphia 5,651 5,997 5,476 
TT eer 1,921 2, 2,749 
New York & Jersey City. 54,300 57,169 59,687 
Oklahoma City ......... 706 T77 1,471 
GHRGMRMRTE .ccccccccccccs 4.608 1,750 3,465 
0 ee eee 1,968 3,905 38,467 
ME tab 0-20euaw eee 8,511 10,484 6,808 
MEIEWOUEOS .cccccccccccee 1,093 751 1,352 
WN abv bin auc aaamel 185,283 211,509 282,901 


RKENNETT- 





CORN BELT DIRECT TRADING. 


Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. 


Des Moines, Ia., Aug. 9, 1934. 


Demand was fairly broad at 22 con- 
centration —_— and 7 packing plants 
in Iowa and Minnesota and receipts ma- 
terially lighter. Butcher hogs worked 
25@35c higher than last week’s close. 
Packing sows advanced 15@25c. Qual- 
ity was plain, although spotted, and was 
a factor on the market. Late bulk good 
to choice 220 to 300 lbs., $4.75@5.00; 
long railed consignments, to $5.05; 310 
to 350 lbs., $4.50@4.90; 180 to 210 
Ibs., $4.40@5.00; light lights, $3.25@ 
4.25; light and medium weight packing 
sows, largely $3.75@4.20, few up to 
$4.30; big weights, down to $3.60 and 
below. 

Receipts unloaded daily for the week 
ended Aug. 9 were as follows: 


This Last 

week. week. 
ee” SR ren 23,300 18,800 
SLs coukakoceveanean 20,800 20,440 
tt Cn TGs oe ane@ un cuawe se 39,000 43,400 
Th, MEG Ne succctercveneansae 12,400 16,500 
;, = Seer 16,200 23,800 
as Bs Wincaeceseccsscens 6, 22,900 


RECEIPTS AT CHIEF CENTERS. 


Combined receipts at principal mar- 
kets, week ended Aug. 4, 1934: 




















At 20 markets: Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Week ended Aug. 4 ....411,000 378,000 214,000 
Previous week .......... 437,000 427,000 326,000 

467,000 345,000 

,000 368,000 
392,000 372,000 
431,000 5,000 

Hogs at 11 markets: 

WE CU. BOR. © ccccccccccccctccecs 334,000 
NE TNE. oc eiinie6c0a once Neccesenek 367,000 
SEE -Khindibiadre ead ae woke kwieee Wa semneneaion 387,000 
ee ee en re +000 
SL -i:6006606000000s684s0000eS 0nOOUNES 345,000 
eS er ee re 384,000 
DEED 6640460 cacutenecccsepeaaneeeuens 443,000 

At 7 markets: Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Week ended Aug. 4 ....350,000 274,000 139,000 
Previous week .......... ,000 328, 189,000 
2S 155,000 340,000 192,000 
MP Wsees bee vases beau 123,000 306,000 210,000 
SL Gdusbedntéedunacsoun 169,000 314,000 273,000 
RR ee eee 118,000 335,000 5,000 
EE. bsekecaesverensanemes 166,000 382,000 212,000 

———%—__- 


U. S. INSPECTED HOG KILL. 


Inspected hog kill at 8 points during 
week ended Friday, Aug. 3, 1934, as re- 
ported to THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER: 








Week Cor. 

ended, Prev. week, 

Aug. 3. week. 1933. 
CD kes ciccsauseesee 101,695 99,643 120,122 
Kansas City, Kans. ..... 54,842 77,694 39,235 
PE» uwonessceeaiceune 47,694 58,391 42,445 
St. Louis & BE. St. Louis. 44,188 71,591 67,464 
fee 824 3 27,898 
3 ero: 32,207 34,774 27,304 
= aR 19,196 19,921 25,5381 
N. Y., Newark & J. C. .. 32,289 29,019 497 
WUE cd surisacses scan 362,935 426,356 379,496 


MURRAY 


LIVESTOCK BUYING ORGANIZATION 


Detroit,Mich. Dayton,Ohio 
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e r NEVERFAIL never fails to give complete satisfaction. It 
e t gives superior results in every instance and insures high 
r quality. It gives superior flavor because it is a spiced 
O cure and gives -inimitable goodness to cured meats. pi 
sulis NEVERFAIL is the answer to all curing problems. Its Ci 
e Re uniformity in use and unvarying results will build sales 
Curing and increase profits. Use it for greater sales! fit 
Also Manufacturers of the famous H. J. Mayer sausage seasonings P: 
u Ss e Beware of products bearing similar name—only H. J. 
L Mayer makes the genuine H. J. Mayer products listed. pr 
ALY INGA EAN : 
EVERF HJ. MAYER JN ° ‘ 
N f 6819-27 S. Ashland Ave. Canadian Office “ 
e Chicago, [1. Windsor, Ont. ci 
—-== g1 
th 
-FRANK BAGS; [= WELL" ||: 
ALLOWELL : 
e - : co 
repay their slight cost 123486789 OND BM tu 
° D &OYOUGD @ ® &Y) O*Y «@ 
many times! Oo 90090500 O & 8 OOO 46 . 
ne 4a 
\ T| Paahiss 7 
FRANK BAGS save the | : 
loose links that fall from a 
the bunch. This saving “ 
alone pays their cost! And } 0: 
they give in addition pro- jo 
tection against shrink, iN 
contamination, rough han- on 99 S; 
dling, ete. Use FRANK Hallowell” Trolleys, Hooks, ete. i 
BAGS for PROFITS! “Hallowell” Trolleys are far superior to those made dt 
in small local shops. fh 
First—the Wheel Flanges of the “Hallowell” are so 
WRITE ’ much heavier that they won’t break out; second—the 
e <a Pin being much larger won’t wear wobbly; besides, Hi 
the pin has a square shoulder under the head so it m 
can’t turn, wear and work loose—a feature being Fy 
patented. av 
bean Wheels have plain cores; self lubricating Bushings; Ps 
State 1637 or Roller Bearings. 
P The “Hallowell” 
222 West Adams St., Chica g0, ill. he “Hallowell” Trolleys last longer, cost much less. ts 
Selling Agent Full Data in Bulletin 449 
Cu 
—THE ADLER COMPANY— STANDARD PRESSED STEEL CO|§| | = 
CINCINNATI SRANcEES ENKINTOWN takes 
The World’s Largest Knitters of Stockinette Fabrics | DrTRore ™ inn ime, asia: srLous | of 
: At 
———y M 














» C-D Meat Grinder Plates | | © 
ae | O-K | Knives| | « 
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FRADE MARE ° 

. 7 . vi 

The Most Serviceable and Economical in Existence if 

| An impartial test of 30,000 pounds large packers and over 75% of the “ 
of meat a day for two years and still leading sausage manufacturers in the In 

in first-class condition—proves their country. There’s a reason! Send for in 





superiority. Used exclusively by all further information and price list. 


THE SPECIALTY MANUFACTURERS SALES CO. 


2021 Grace Street Chas. W. Dieckmann, "Phone: LAKeview 4325 Chicago, Illinois Tr 
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CHICAGO SECTION 


H. B. Van Name, of the provision de- 
artment of Wilson & Co., New York 
City, was a Chicago visitor this week. 


E. L. Griffith, president of the Grif- 
fith Laboratories, is on a trip to the 
Pacific and Canadian Northwest. 


Purchases of livestock at Chicago by 
principal packers for the first four days 
of this week totaled 33,839 cattle, 23,339 
calves, 43,658 hogs and 14,365 sheep. 


Chas. W. Dieckmann, the famous 
“Qld Timer,” writes from San Fran- 
cisco that he and Mrs. Dieckmann are 
greatly enjoying their motor tour to 
the Coast. 

J. Shribman, eastern representative 
for S. Oppenheimer & Co., Inc., Chi- 
cago, visited at the home office of the 
company last week and took in A Cen- 
tury of Progress. 

L. A. Sucher, secretary and treasurer, 
Chas. Sucher Packing Co., Dayton, O., 
was in Chicago this week with Mrs. 
Sucher, taking in the attractions of 
A Century of Progress. 


G. D. Gayaut, proprietor of the fa- 
mous Bienville meat markets at New 
Orleans, La., was in Chicago this week 
with a party of fellow meat men, en- 
joying the World’s Fair. 


Frank J. Jiminez, of Wilson & Co., 
San Juan, Porto Rico, has been enjoy- 
ing the Century of Progress exhibits 
during a trip to the states, and was 
greeting many old friends in Chicago 
this week. 


George E. Huch, president of the 
Huch Leather Company, died Tuesday 
morning. Funeral services were held 
Friday at the chapel at 3301 Fullerton 
ave., Chicago. Burial was in Memorial 
Park cemetery. 

Provision shipments from Chicago for 
the week ended Aug. 4, 1934, with com- 
parisons, were reported as follows: 


Week Previous Same 

Aug. 4. week. week, ’33. 
Cured meats, Ibs. .25,659,000 21,081,000 18,608,000 
Fresh meats, Ibs. .39,162,000 44,863,000 39,497,000 
ET Es. Seseceews 3,186,000 3,647,000 5,073,000 


L. A. Mallon has been made manager 
of the Milwaukee packing plant of 
Armour and Company, Chicago. Mr. 
Mallon has been with Armour since 
1919, _He replaces P. L. Robertson, who 
is to join the staff of the general man- 
ager in Chicago. 

The following packer executives at- 
tended committee meetings at the Insti- 
tute of American Meat Packers during 
the past week: F. E. Wernke, presi- 
dent, Louisville Provision Co., Louis- 
ville, Ky.; S. B. Dietrich, vice president, 
Hunter Packing Co., East St. Louis, IIL; 
D. W. Allerdice, in charge of beef de- 
partment, Kingan & Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind., and Ray F. Paul of the Rath Pack- 
ing Co., Waterloo, Ia. 


—4——__ 


When in need of expert packinghouse 
Workers watch the classified pages of 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER. 


Week ending August 11, 1934 


LARD VETERAN PASSES ON. 


Elisha E. Chandler, credited with 
having a longer continuous service 
record with Armour and Company than 
any other employe, died of heart failure 
on August 3 at his home at 1366 North 
Dearborn st., Chicago. He lacked a few 
months of being 80 years old. Mr. 
Chandler had been on the retired list 
since 1929. 


He joined Armour and Company in 
1876 while Philip D. Armour, founder 
of the company, was building his or- 
ganization. A.few years later he be- 
came the head of the lard department, 
and he remained in that capacity until 
he had completed 53 years of service. 


He is credited with having developed 
the company’s interest in the cottonseed 
crushing business as a source of supply 
for cottonseed oil required in the com- 
pany’s refinery business. 


Despite his 80 years he was active 
and mentally alert to the last, and kept 
in close touch by ’phone and otherwise 
with his old friends in the business. He 
is survived by the widow and two sons, 
Kent Chandler of Chicago and Franklin 
Chandler of Milwaukee, and two daugh- 
ters, Catherine, who is married and 
lives in Liverpool, England, and Louise 
Chandler. 


Xd 
WORLD’S VETERINARY CONGRESS. 
(Continued from page 12.) 


to 18. The event will be noteworthy, 
also, since it will be the first meeting 
of the Congress in the Untied States, 
all previous ones having been held in 
Europe. 

It is anticipated that at least 1,500 
members of the profession, represent- 
ing at least 61 nations, will participate 
in the Congress. The program during 
the six days of the session will con- 
sist of two general meetings and 18 sec- 
tional meetings. In addition, there will 
be special features, such as a clinic, 
radio broadcasts and the opportunity 





WELCOMING GUESTS AT FAIR EXHIBIT. 


Thomas E. Wilson greets a visitor at the registration 
booth in the Wilson pavilion at A Century of Progress 
Exposition. 


to inspect exhibits prepared for the 
event. 

Though essentially of technical char- 
acter, the Congress will be conducted 
under the agg 9g of high govern- 
ment officials. The U. S. Department 
of Agriculture will be represented on 
the program by six members of its 
scientific staff. 

Besides dealing with important com- 
municable diseases with special refer- 
ence to their control and eradication, 
some of the discussions will relate to 
economic phases of animal production. 
Such topics include: Relation of veteri- 
nary science to animal breeding, veteri- 
nary control of the marketing of milk, 
sterility, new researches on infectious 
abortion, genetics, immunity against 
parasites, deficiency diseases, principles 
of feeding related to veterinary science, 
coccidiosis, and pullorum disease. 

In order that the public may have 
the opportunity of hearing some of the 
distinguished veterinary officials of the 
world, there will be two broadcasts of 
one-half hour each, one on August 15 
and the other on August 16. The broad- 
casts will be carried by approximately 
50 stations of the National Broadcast- 
ing Co. during the usual Farm and 
Home Hour period. Both broadcasts 
will begin at 12:50 p. m., Eastern 
Standard Time, which will be 1 and 2 
hours earlier in the central and moun- 
tain time belts, respectively. 

In addition, three short-wave stations 
will give international distribution to 
the same broadcasts. Among the high 
foreign officials who probably will 
participate in these broadcasts are: 
Prof. D. Valentine Stang of the Vet- 
erinary College, Berlin; Prof. Dr. E. 
LeClainche, director of the Bureau 
of Epizootics, Paris, France; and A. 
Fernandez Beyro, director general 
of livestock, Buenos Aires, Argen- 
tina. Talks which are given in a for- 
eign language will be followed by Eng- 
lish translations. 

The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
is now preparing several exhibits to ac- 
quaint visiting delegates with the scope 
and character of the livestock industry 
of this country. Models, illustrations, 
and text will portray prominent fea- 
tures of research, regula- 
tory and educational ac- 
tivities. 

Plans have been made 
to have delegates visit 
some of the research insti- 
tutions, meat-packing es- 
tablishments and areas of 
livestock production. Such 
contacts will be encour- 
aged. Through these vari- 
ous means it is expected 
that the twelfth Inter- 
national Veterinary Con- 
gress will familiarize visi- 
tors with the technical and 
industrial advancement of 
various branches of the in- 
dustry. In addition, the 
personal contacts and dis- 
cussions of common prob- 
lems which the event pro- 
vides will serve to estab- 
lish and perpetuate cordial 
international relations. 
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Here’s the Flavor That 


Increases Sales... . 


jo (i 1 


( -@24 y-/e 


These products, delicious and tasty, sell pri- 
marily on flavor appeal, yet their reasonable 
cost encourages wide use by all classes. 


If you haven’t added Chili items to your line 
—now is the time to start and “cash in” on 
its popularity. Have your pack ready for 
FALL. 


Chili Powder and Pepper are being used by 
manufacturers of all foods where pepper 
snap is desirable, and a rich Red color is not 
objectionable. This spice is rich in oils, and 
not so hot as other peppers. 


These blends are based on long experience in sup- 

plying manufacturers—selection of one of them is 

assurance of a proven seasoning. You will find a 
quality for every need. 


Chili Powders 


K Special: X5 
Fey. Mexican: 
No. 1 Mexican 


Chili Peppers 


SS: CS: 
Fey. Mexican: 
No. 1 Mexican 


Our standardized trademarked Super grades used 
extensively by I. A. M. P. members, 


Place orders NOW—shipments from conveniently 
located warehouses or direct from factory. 


DON Garlic and Onion Powder — pure, pun- 
gent. Arrange for needs NOW. 


CHIL] PRODUCTS CORPORATION, LTD. 
1841 East 50th St-, LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


Chicago Kansas City 
160 E. Illinois St. 215 Pershing Rd. 


“THE HOUSE OF STANDARDIZED QUALITY” 














WYNANTSKILL MFG.CO.""S’ 





»! WYNANTSKILL 


HAM BAGS 


protect product, profit 


Wynantskill Ham Bags furnish 
full protection to hams during 
processing and handling. They 
definitely reduce shrinkage 





BEEF losses, and improve quality, ap- 
° pearance and saleability. Fit 
HAM all weight ranges from the 
7 smallest smoked butt to the 
SHEEP largest ham. 
LAMB Made by the oldest manufac- 
ri turer of stockinettes, they are 
BACON full weight and highest qual- 
“ ity. Quality considered, they 
i a are the cheapest ham bags you 
CALF can buy. Jmmediate service 
BAGS and delivery! 








Write for Samples 















For Quality Meat 
Products 


KUTMIXER 








Write for 
circular 


THE HOTTMANN 
MACHINE CO. 


3325 ALLEN STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


























For Rolled Beef 


Speedy! Efficient! 
Dependable! 


The Randall Tieing Machine is 
mechanically perfect! It binds 
roulard beef tightly and evenly, 
performing tieing operation at 
considerably lower cost—insures 
improved appearance and great- 
er saleability of product. Pays 
for itself in time saved! 


R. T. Randall & Co. 


Equipment for Sausage Makers 


331 N. 2nd St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


( Write for 
details today! 
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ARCHITECT 
Established since 1909 
PACKING PLANTS — 


= 


H. P. HENSCHIEN 


PLANT ADDITIONS 
RECONDITIONING FOR GOVT. INSPECTION 


59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, II. 


~] 

















Springfield, Mass. 





BUYERS of hog and sheep casings can 


make direct connections with 


experienced American in China. Apply: 
M. SILVER Cable 
799 Liberty Street “Hansabrit” 


Shanghai, China 

















F.C. ROGERS, INC. 


NINTH AND NOBLE STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 


PROVISION 
BROKER 


HARRY K. LAX, General Manager 


Member of New York Produce Exchange 
and Philadelphia Commercial Exchange 











Meat Industry Activities 


The city of Bennetsville, S. C., is 
contemplating erection of a packing and 
sausage manufacturing plant. 


Gem Packing Co., 3301 East Vernon 
ave., Los Angeles, Calif., has been in- 
corporated to carry on a complete meat 
packing business. 


Leflore Grocery Co., Greenwood, Miss., 
is preparing to erect a meat curing 
plant. 


Wilson Packing Co., Mason, Mich., is 
completing rebuilding operations on its 
packing plant. 


Taussig’s Packing House, Inc., 3311 
W. 26th st., Chicago, Ill., is changing 
capitalization from $60,000 to 1,102 par 
value shares. 


William A. Brown, Sandpoint, Idaho, 
will erect an abattoir addition to his 
present meat packing plant. 


The abattoir of Lacht Bros., Concord 
st., Pawtucket, R. I., was recently de- 
stroyed by fire. 


Feldman Bros., Linden, N. J., are 
making additions and alterations to 
their abattoir. 


The city of Winston-Salem, N. C., has 
received a P. W. A. grant of $35,000 
for the construction of an abattoir. 

Puritan Beef Co., 15% Blackstone 
ave., Boston, Mass., has been incorpo- 
rated with a capital stock of $25,000. 

Liberty Beef Co. 85 Westminster st., 
Providence, R. I., has been incorporated 
a of 100 shares no par value 
stock. 


H. Sokolik Packing Co., Vandeventer 
ave. and Cote Brilliante, St. Louis, Mo., 
will erect an addition to its packing 
plant, of brick construction, two stories. 

Greater City Meat Co., 1500 Park 
ave., New York City, has been incorpo- 
rated to operate a meat business in New 
York City, capital $10,000. 

Cincinnati Producers Cooperative 
Commission Association, 3119 Spring 

rove ave., Cincinnati, O., is contem- 
Plating the erection of a plant, office 
and scale building at Dayton, Ohio. 

Butler Meat Co., Ltd., Roseville, 
Calif, will erect an addition to its 
slaughter house one-half mile east of 
Roseville. Plans include construction 
of new cold storage room. 

Chamberlain & Co., 28 Blackstone st., 
Boston, Mass., is starting an addition 
to its meat packing plant of four sto- 
nes, brick construction. 


Week ending August 11, 1934 


BOOSTING QUALITY SAUSAGE. 


There is a definite trend toward more 
general production of higher quality 
sausage, according to P. Hicks Cadle, 
executive vice president of the A. C. 
Legg Packing Co., manufacturers of 
Old Plantation seasoning, Birmingham, 
Ala. Mr. Cadle made this prediction 
at the company’s recent tenth annual 
sales convention, based on the fact that 
the company has just completed its big- 
gest year, and that future bookings for 
the company’s products are the largest 
in its history. 


This sales convention is an annual 
event at which are present company 
officers, district managers and sales- 
men. It is designed to be an educa- 
tional affair, the program planned to 
be of practical interest and value to 
those who attend. 

The convention this year, a three-day 
event, was opened with a welcome from 
president Joe V. Cowart, and included 
five “get-together” sessions, inter- 
spersed with luncheons and entertain- 
ment, and a banquet and musical pro- 
gram. 

Among the outstanding talks were: 
“Our Objective,” by P. Hicks Cadle; 
“Relation of Chemistry to Sales,” by 
George J. Fertig, technical adviser to 
the company; “The 1934 Advertising 
Budget,” by Ralph R. Silver and Harry 
J. Douce, advertising representatives; 
“What Makes People Eat Sausage,” by 
Andrew C. Legg, founder of the com- 
pany; and “The Winning Spirit,” by 
Paul Blanchard, general manager. 

Round table discussions, during which 
the opportunity was given for every 
member of the sales organization to 
present ideas, offer criticism, or make 
suggestions for the betterment of sales 
policies or products, were many. 


———___ 
FOOD OFFICIALS’ CONVENTION. 


The National Association of Dairy, 
Food and Drug officials will hold its 
thirty-eighth annual convention at At- 
lanta, Ga., October 15 to 18, 1933, W. C. 
Geagley, secretary-treasurer of the or- 
ganization, has announced. The pro- 
gram in detail has not yet been worked 
out. A good attendance is expected. 
There has been much thought and study 
given to food and drug control during 
the past two years, Mr. Geagley points 
out, and the movement for new food 


and drug laws makes it imperative that 
food and drug officials keep thoroughly 
informed on all developments and 


trends. 
a 


KINDS OF LIVESTOCK KILLED. 

Classification of livestock slaughtered 
in the United States during May, with 
comparisons, is reported as follows: 


Sheep and 
—Cattle——_ ——-Hogs——- —lambs— 

3 Ee 

re z = && 
¢ fh ce 5 2a 2a 6 
a 2d mm on 2m = ~ 
> BS S32 & & 838 68 3 
P=} o = = } $8 @o = 
2 4 2 R Dawn GB 


May, 
1934 49.53 46.74 3.73 47.79 51.41 .80 92.93 7.07 
V., 
1933 52.02 44.09 3.89 48.14 51.35 .51 95.77 4.23 
a 


PACKER AND FOOD STOCKS. 


Price ranges of packers’, leather com- 
panies’, chain stores’ and food manu- 
facturers’ listed stocks, Aug. 8, 1934, 
or nearest previous date, with number 
of shares dealt in during week, and 
closing prices, Aug. 8, 1934: 


Sales. High. Low. —Close.— 
Week ended Aug. Aug. 
Aug. 8. —Aug. 8.— 8. a. 
Amal. Leather. 700 256 2% 25% 25 
.. ora cans énive a 
Amer. H. & L. 200 5% 5% 5% 5 
Do. Pfd. .... 1,500 21% 20% 21% 19% 
Amer. Stores... 400 42 42 42 41 
Armour Ill. n..31,900 5% 4% 5% 4% 


Do. Pfd. n... 3,900 57 54 57 
Do. Pfd. .... 1,000 67 64 67 2 
Do. Del. Pfd. 400 92 92 92 


Beechnut Pack. 300 61% 61% 615% 59% 
Bohack, HE: ©... cece “one wore cae 8 
De. PR. 2.00 sees 908 ae 
Chick. Co. Oil. 1,500 275% 27 27% 24% 
Childs Co. .... 900 45, 45% 45, 44 
Cudahy Pack... 1,200 46% 45% 46% £45 
First Nat. Strs. 1,700 67% 67 67 64 
Gen. Foods 7,100 29% 28% 28% 29% 
Gobel Co, ..... 200 5 4 4% 4% 
Gr. A, &P.1stPfd 40 125% 125% 125% 127 
Do. New 000 130 30 130 130 
Hormel, G. A. ccs coo ooee eoee 18 
Hygade Food .. 1,100 3 3 3 3 
Kroger G. & B. 3,400 29 281%, 29 28% 
Libby McNeill. .22,550 6% 5% 6% 51% 
MeMarr Stores.. .... wwes eae oeee 8% 
Mayer, Oscar .. .... S006 cece egve 5% 
Mickelberry Co. 50 1 1 1 1% 
M. & H. Pfd 50 6% 6% 6% 7% 


Morrell & Co... 200 47 47 47 46 
Nat. BPE lis comes. cece sits 


Fad. rete 1% 
Serra kines - “welll % 
Nat. Leather 250 1% z 1 1% 
oe eer 2,000 9% 9% 9% 10 
Proc. & Gamb. 3,000 36 35% 35% 36 
Do. Pr. Pfd 100 114 112 114 112 
Rath Pack. .. 50 30 30 30 30 
Safeway Strs... 2,700 45 44 45 46 
. 6% Pfd 280 104 104 104 108% 
Do. 7% Pfd 20 109% 109% 109% 109% 
Stahl Meyer . acc oase esiee 5 
ift & Co. 18% 17 18 167 
Do. Intl, . 35% 34 35% 32 
THORS POE c.e ccce oes eoce coe 690% 
U. S. Cold Stor. .... cee snes 33% 
be paatee. . oe sa ou Sy 5% 
Do. in 58 


DORs cc: Were) cakes eee 
Wesson Oil ... 4,600 26 244%, 25% 23 
Do. Prd. .... 900 61 59 











CHICAGO PROVISION MARKETS 


Reported by THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER DAILY 
MARKET SERVICE 


FUTURE PRICES. 


SATURDAY, AUGUST 4, 1934. 








Open. High. Low. Close 
LARD— 
Gept. ceces 7.80-7.77% 8. 00 7.77% 8.00ax 
Oct. 7,92%4 8.12% 7.92% 8.121% 
Nov ° eee 8.25n 
Dec. 8.20-8. 22%, 8. 42% 8.20 8.4216 
Jan cocoe GEE 8.55 8.30 8.55ax 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
Sept. .ccce cove 10.4744n 
MONDAY, JULY 30, 1934 
LARD— 
Be, cvces 8.00 8.15 7.92% 8.10b 
GEE ccoses 8.15 8.30 8.10 8.25ax 
Me sceus Enns e2e8 8.40n 
Dee, .ccsce 45-4714 8. 60 8.30 8.5214b 
TAM. cccece 8.75 8.47% 8.6744b 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
Bept. oc. 10.40 10.40 10.35 10.35ax 
GEE. cecese .70 10.75 10.60 10.60ax 
TUESDAY, JULY 31, 1934. 
LARD— 
Sept. ..... 8.1744-25 8.25 8.10 8.10 
GE vesves 35 8.35 8.22% 8.25ax 
we «ewes 8.47% 8.47% 8.40 8.40n 
DOG, ccecece 8.62%-70 8.70 8.50 8.5714-50 
Ss cewnes 8.80-85 8.85 8.6214 8.75-70 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
Bent. ccces 10.45 10.50 10.20 10.50 
GE. ccvcss 10.70 10.70 10.50 10.70b 
WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 1, 1934. 
LARD— 
Geet. cccee 8.10-07%4 8.10 7.80 8.021%4-8.00 
re 90 8.25 7.90 8.20ax 
GT. coccs sess <o2 nen 8.35n 
Be sccsee 8.50-521%4 8.57% 8.30 8.47% 
TGR. cccece 8.70-674% 8.70 8.47% 8.60 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
ere 10.62%, 10.62% 10.60 10.62%ax 
OSE, cccese 10.87% 10.87% 10.85 10.87 4ax 
THURSDAY, AUGUST 2, 1934, 
8.30 8.07% 8.30 
8.37% 8.15 8.37% 
cone 8.50b 
8. 17% 8.50 8.77% 
8.92% 8.62% 8.90ax 
10.95 10.85 10.95b 
11.15 11.10 11.15 
AUGUST 10, 1934, 
8.387% 8.20 8.25 
8.50 8.22% 8.40ax 
; 8.50 8.40 8.50b 
. 8.85 8.85 8.65 8.75ax 
Jan - -8.92%4-9.00 9.00 8.85 8.90ax 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
Sarre 11.00 11.10 11.00 11.05 
Ge seconds 11.27% eeee aves 11.27% 





Key: ax, asked; b, bid; n, nom; —, split. 


—— fe 


When in need of expert packinghouse 
workers watch the classified pages of 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER. 


PURE VINEGARS 


A.P. CALLAHAN & COMPANY 


2407 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 


CHICAGO. ILL 
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CASH PRICES. 


Based on actual carlot uaies Thursday, 





August 9, 193 
REGULAR HAMS. 
Green. *S.P. 
13% 
13% 
14 
14% 
BOILING HAMS. 
Green. *S.P. 
DEE .¢htessetabehanne awemicn 15% 14% 
ED  S0cenvescessesceyecuuned 15% 14% 
Dt w6audsrcenedecndosebhe 15% 14% 
Ge EN dweneadenweaane 15% eeee 
SKINNED HAMS. 
Green *S.P. 
RR ee ee coe 15% 
DE se etvekernnsestnweeenet 16 15% 
14-16 16 16 
16 
15% 
14% 
13% 
3 
12% 
12% 
PICNICS. 
Green *S.P. 
WPM iScdkacssacncenceqewrtes 9 9% 
DD rteteatocacenedsogeinnan 8% 9 
SD. ecetseceseeqocetsseusee 8% 8% 
DE <dtabevncseessnseceuusen 8% 8% 
BEE Keds ecpvcesaccestcaqeue 8% 8% 
Short shank 4c over. 
BELLIES. 
(Square cut seedless) 
(S. P. %4e under D. C.) 
Green. *D.C. 
Ge © ccucacccesmocsseteeunes 14% 14% 
RE ee es 14% 144% 
BEE: ‘Neekerocnovesserenuens 14% 14% 
12-14 144% 14% 
- 144 
14 





*Quotations represent No. 1 new cure. 
D. S. BELLIES. 
Clear. 











DE stciccnnenebanimeteakia<aeesewesadives 8% 
ES LOOT SET Spree TN, ear 814 
MEE Cc cewies cuweesncesececncereeececeseeds 85g 
MED GER6CCCECKERSC OVE SSEbHSCRRNOOS SWE a ees 8% 
EE SG bbisbcsedeweledediue veuwwntewsdeascuies 8% 
MET ee s0k00ss66dsweetBesdesbose ebéenecees 
PD nwtenennddeadeenedsscsadbueceseceeess 9% 

OTHER D. S. MEATS. 

Extra short clears .......... 35-45 10%4n 
TERGPR GORE TIDS 2... cccccccce 35-45 10%n 
SE NE dnc veccwee-eu 6-8 8 
CO "Eee 4-6 7% 
ME GEN steeceeatiovesene “< 6% 
Green square jowls ........ 8 
Green rough jowls .......... 7% 

LARD 

I INI AEN ara gh lier ieenie 8.15 
RS 7.40 
Refined, boxed, | ae fe eee unquoted 
Neutral, DR TE keewccccerscrceeeccces 9.25 
| 9 gina ee SR pe eine a eta 7.50 

SPICES. 


(These prices are basis f.0.b. Chicago.) 
Whole. Ground. 


SEES nrccccescdéceesace eceeoccccee 7 
— eccccccccceccccecececece - 2B 

WEED coccccecece eenceeceess onenee 13 18 
MED Seveecetcctscéescuesses ee 7” 8 
GORGE wcccccocccce cocccecccce coos «6 10 
I, BED cccccescccecccececs coe OS 57 
MOE ccccccccecee cocccee eccccece ° 16 
Pepper, black eswecececessooos - 10% 12 
MD ccccasessecseeeees oe 21 
Pepper, re saceseceees Seeesoccce ee 16 
Pepper, white eeeene euecceseecacsee 20 22% 


PORK PRODUCTS EXPORTS. 


Exports of pork products from prin. 
cipal ports of the United States dur. 
ing the week ended Aug. 4, 1934: 


PORK. 

Week Week Nov.1, 

ended ended 1933, ty 

Aug. 4, Aug. 5, Aug. 4 

1934, 1933, 
bbls. bbls. bbis, 
DARE cccvcccccvcceccee eves 27 
United Kingdom ........ eevee cose = 
Continent ......ccecccees cece 27 609 
West Indies ............ wece 290 
BACON AND HAMS. 

Mibs. Mibs. M Ibe 

WO acccccsovccescece 1,478 2,145 104,831 
United, Kingdom ........ ,463 1,977 95,877 
Comtimemt .cccccccccccces 15 167 6,788 
West TRGRSS cccccccccces eaee 1 168 
GE sen cecdncesosenes eens aes 27 
Other countries ......... 783 

LARD. 
Mibs. Mibs. M Ibs, 
WR sn dhasspasceeisece 5 4,252 306,851 
United Kingdom ........ 3,807 3,034 221,29 
CMGEEOE crcccccsceseces 85 1, 14 «174,10 
Sth. and Ctl. America.. 110 1,387 
West Bales .ccccccevcce tt "54 3,965 
GE. ete bees 0600060005 Gece cece 6 
Other countries ......... 2 
TOTAL EXPORTS BY PORTS. 
Bacon and 

Pork, Hams, Lari, 
From Bbils. Mibs. Mibs 
New Work ..ccccccccccee 479 476 
BOstOm nccccccccccccccce eoee 268 
New Orleans ........++. coos 14 
Fenn 999 3,153 
Total week = 1,478 4,048 
Previous week 85 2,798 7,520 
2 weeks ago. 25 1,63: 1,878 
Cor. week 1933 27 2,145 4,252 





SUMMARY OF EXPORTS FROM NOVEMBE: 
1933, TO AUGUST 4, 1934. 


i) 
e 











1933 to 1932 to De- 
1934. 1933. Increase. crease, 
Pork, M Ibs. 467 1,460 
Bacon 7? a, . 
oun cues 04,831 56,822 48,008 nah 
Lard, M | ee 306 851 353,461 --e- 46,609 
CURING MATERIALS. 
Cwt. Sacks. 
Nitrite of ayy OW ng 100 Ibs.........$9.08 
a delivered.) 
(5 or jd Dpls. per 100 lbs. 
delivered) ...... cccccccce OOS 
a i to 4 bbls. t. 0. ‘b. wm ZF 
Dbl. refined granulated........... 6.12% 5.90 
Small f exyutale ea eeens 7.12% 6.90 
Medium a os 7.50 1.3 
Large crystals . ° we 7.65 
Dbl. ans a. nitrate of soda.... 3 3.5 


Salt, per ton, in carlots only, f.o.b. Chicago: 
Granulated ......... eocccccccccccccccs 
Medium, air GitOE 5a ceccccanccaesccccceeee 

Bm Grtek .cccccccccecoccccscccee 

Detroit rock, carlots, per ton, f.o.b. Chicago. 60 

Sugar— 








Raw sugar, 96 basis, f.o.b. New Or- 
leans .....seeees oe ccccccccccccccecs @3.0 
Second sugar, 90 basis.......-.--++++- none 
> aor gran., f.o.b. renin a @4.15 
ackers’ curing ene ‘ ge, 
f.0.b. Reserve, La., less 2%.......+. @4.3 
Packers’ curing sugar, “230 Ib. bags, 
f.o.b. Reserve, La., less 2%......-+++ @4.% 
ANIMAL OILS. 
Prime edible .......... ives’ 9% 
Prime inedible ...... cevceccoccccecesoe 9 
BEE acacrcetconceses oe oeee 9 
Prime winterstrained ...........- onead a 
Extra winterstrained .........+++ssse0+ 8 
=f"  Seeeeeneeeceem peeeaen 8 
Extra No. 1 lard oil....... ieaceneneeath 7 
ei 5 ears PE T 
©. 3 lard Gil. ccccccecece cevccccccecees @ 6 
Acidless tallow oil..... cuweasiod ad eaaake ¢ 1 
20° neatsfoot oil...........- cetueawien os 1 
Pure neatsfoot oil....... oveeeesecesoes e 
Special neatsfoot ofl..........seeeeeeee s 8 
Extra neatsfoot Oll.........ceseceeeeee ’ 8 
Di, 5 ME Oi vnc cavasecensasucuus é ™ 
Oil weighs 7% Ibs. per gallon. Barrels contain 


about 50 gals. each. Prices are for oil in barrels. 








COOPERAGE. 

Ash pork barrels, black iron hoops.$1.40 @l. 
Oak pork barrels, black iron hoops. 1.30 @L 
Ash pork barrels, galv. iron hoops. 1.47 4 
pork +" pay iron hoops.. 1.374@L' 3 

ite oak ham tierces ..........- 2.22 14 
Red oak lard kL, ewebaconeeseuy an +74 
White oak lard tierces ..........-- 2.07% @2. 
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CHICAGO MARKET PRICES 


WHOLESALE FRESH MEATS. 
Carcass Beef. 








Week ended Cor. week, 
Prime native steers— Aug. 9, 1934. 1933. 
BECMEN ..(sSccecenauen 13 @13%  11%@12 
REED cxccacncusents 12%@13% 11 @U% 
ON reer @15 9% @10 
Good native steers— 
400- 600 11% @12% 10 @10% 
600- 800 212 @i13 94@10 
800-1000 13%@14 9 @9% 
Medium steers— 
NR os hae 10% @11% 9% @10 
Ge BED cv ccccvccoceses ll @l 9 @9% 
DEED «steccksaseewe 14 @i2e 84@ 9 
Heifers, good, 400-600....114@12% 4 @ll 
Cows,  Bhahreeeepats 64@ 9 @ 6% 
Hind quarters, choice.... @1T% @16 
Fore quarters, choice.... @11% @s 
Beef Cuts. 
Steer loins, prime........ unquoted @22 
Steer loins, No. 1........ @35 @20 
Steer loins, No. 2........ @30 @19 
Steer short loins, prime. .unquoted @29 
Steer short loins, No. 1.. @48 @25 
Steer short loins, No. 2.. @40 @24 
Steer loin ends (hips)... @22 @15 
Steer loin ends, No. 2... @21 @14 
Cow loinS ....-sececceees @l7 @13% 
Cow short loins.......... @18 @15 
Cow loin ends (hips). @15 @i2 
Steer ribs, —S eecccces * Sanquoted @14 
Steer ribs, No. 1......... @21 @12 
Steer ribs, No. 2......... @19 @ll1 
Cow ribs, No. 2... owe @l11 @7 
Cow ribs, No. 3... @10 6% 
Steer rounds, prime unquoted 4 
Steer rounds, No, 1 @13% @10% 
Steer rounds, No. 2 13 @10 
Steer chucks, prime unquoted @ 7% 
Steer chucks, No. 1 @10 @ 6% 
Steer chucks, No. 2 @ 9% @ 6 
Cow rounds ...... . @ 9% @ 8% 
SP GED ceccccccccccs @7 @ 6 
ST TOD veveccccesces @ 6% @ 5% 
Medium plates .......... @ 6 @ 3 
SE BO Recvcccccee @11 @10 
Steer navel ends......... @ 5% @ 2% 
Cow navel ends.......... @ 3% @ 2% 
Fore shanks ............ @5 @ 5 
Tee GROMER 2c cccccccces @ 4 @ 4 
Strip loins, No. 1, bnls.. @65 @40 
Strip loins, No. 2........ @62 @35 
Sirloin butts, No. 1...... @25 @20 
Sirloin butts, No. 2...... @18 @17 
Beef tenderloins, No. 1.. @60 @50 
Beef tenderloins, No. 2 @50 @45 
eee @18 @15 
Flank steaks ............ @18 @14 
Shoulder clods .......... @ 8% @ 8 
Hanging tenderloins ..... @ 6 5% 
Insides, green, 6@8 Ibs. . @10% @10 
Outsides, green, 5@6 Ibs. @ 8% 8 
Knuckles, green, 5@6 lbs. @ 8% @ 8% 
Beef Products. 
nerd GP Bildscceseese @ Hs @ 4 
GRE npeeg Gu @16 
Sweetbreads ..........05 @19 @15 
Ox-tail, per Ib.....cccces @ 5 @ & 
Fresh tripe, plain........ @ 4 @ 3% 
Fresh tripe, H. ©....... @ 8 @ 8 
ee ane ena eetieial @13 @12 
Kidneys, per Ib.......... @8 @a9 
Veal. 
Choice carcass .......... 9 @10 10 @11 
Good Careass 2... ...c00c. 7 @8s 9 @10 
one DEE Gevcdacimunt 10 @13 2 @13 
A 8 @10 6 @8 
Mediu OY ovesatsvees 4@5 4@5 
Veal Products. 
eres @7 @ 5 
Sweetbreads ...........- @34 @25 
DME oscccsccaoece @35 @30 
Lamb. 
Choice lambs ........... @16 @15 
edium lambs .......... @i14 @13 
Choice saddles .......... @18 @18 
Medium saddles ......... @16 @16 
Choice fores ............ @14 @13 
ledium fores ........... @12 @12 
= fries, OP Wi scsces @25 @25 
ongues, per Ib. 12 15 
lamb kidneys, per lb.. pe @is 
Mutton. 
Heavy sheep ........ 3 
Light sheep ............ g 6 g 3 
Heavy saddles .......... @ 4 @ 6 
Light saddles. veatesase en @ 9 @ 8 
BOER occcccccsce @ 2 @3 
Light fores ............. @ 5 @5 
Mutton legs ............ @10 @10 
Mutton loins ............ @ 8 @ 8 
a DN vacua tous @3 @ 3 
Sheep tongues, per Ib.. @12 @9 
Sheep heads, each........ @10 @10 


Week ending August 11, 1934 


Fresh Pork, etc. 


















Pork loins, 8@10 Ibs. av. @13% @l11 
Picnic shoulders .. @10% @i7 
Skinned oan ° 1 @ 5% 
Tenderloins ...... @26 @19 
Spare ribs . @i7 @ 4% 
Back fat @9 Qi 
Boston. Watts ..cccccose @13 @ 7% 
Boneless putts, cellar trim, 

DM icwhnaneaene reese “e @19 @l11 
eee beckcueben ° @i7 @4 
. eee aaa @5 @ 3 
SE ED <vcnsee<ceaeee @ 2% @1% 
BED WORMED cccocccccccuse @ 6 @4 
Blade DOMES ..cccccccccce @7 @4 
— eet peventesreseis e Bs e au 

neys, per Ib......... 

ET icdtaecwsieein see ° @ 8 @ 3 
SE 6. 60664006040000008 @T7 @ 5 
DE tedvdacns weak swseween @4 @3 
SOMES ccccccccccesoeeses @5 @ 3 
ae eee @5 Qt 

DOMESTIC SAUSAGE. 

(Quotations cover fancy grades.) 
Pork sausage, in 1-Ib. cartons.......... 22' 
Country style sausage, fresh in links.. 16 
Country style sausage, fresh in bulk... 16% 
Country style sausage, smoked......... 17% 
Frankfurts in sheep casings.......... ee 19 
Frankfurts in hog casings............ @17 
Bologna in beef bungs, EEN. <+ c0se.ce cc 14% 
Bologna in beef middles, choice.... 16 

Liver sausage in beef rounds....... 14 
Smoked liver sausage in hog bungs. @17 
Liver —- in hog bungs ... 16 
Head cheese .........eesee0. 15 
New England Tuncheon “specialty 201% 

Minced luncheon specialty, cholee. 17 
Tongue sausage 24 
Blood sausage .. @16 
BOWS ccccsccce . @17 
Polish sausage . @16% 


DRY SAUSAGE. 








Cervelat, choice in hog bungs.......... @36 
oe CErvelat ..cccccccccccccccces G16% 
Holsteiner epeecescoece eccccccccccce on 
C. salami, choice...........+.+. @34 
Musne salami, choice, in hog bungs @34 
B. C. salami, new condition... 17% 
Frisses, choice, in hog middies 29 
Genoa style salami ... 38 
Pepperoni 28 


'ppe! 
Mortadella, new condition @ 
CRMOMR cccccccece cocvce 37 
Italian “as “hams 29 
Virginia hams ... 33 


SAUSAGE MATERIALS. 
(F.0.B. CHICAGO, carlot basis.) 


Regular pork trimmings.........ssssees 
Special lean pork trimmings. 
Extra lean pork trimmings. 
Pork cheek meat......... 
Pork hearts ....... covcece 
Pork livers ° 
Native Penenea bull meat “(heavy):: ccccce 
Shank me . 
Boneless chicks avenues coccecece ccccccce 
Beef trimming: 
Beef cheeks Catamed . cecccccces 
Dressed canners, 350 Ibs. and up.. Keieeeeoe 
Dressed cutter cows, 400 Ibs. and up.. 

Dr. bologna bulls, 600 Ibs. and up bacws 
See Ge 48:0065.0050004004004000% eevee 
Pork tongue, canner trim, S. P 


ba 


se eee eeeee 
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SAUSAGE CASINGS. 
(F.0.B. CHICAGO.) 
(Prices quoted to manufacturers of sausage.) 
Beef casings: 
Domestic rounds, 180 pack......... Gis 








Domestic rounds, 140 pack. 


Export rounds, wide........ ° 52 
Export rounds, medium. . @43 
Export rounds, narrow.. e @45 
WO. 1 WERTEEED cccccccccccceccosce 07 
No. 2 weasands....... evcesccoseoes 03 
WO. 2 DEREB. cc cccccve Sevedcore see @16 
DE EE ccccedecceqoceceusneoene = 
Middles, regular ............. - 80 
Middles, select wide, 2@2% in, diam. "1.25 


Middles, select, extra wide, 2% in 
OVEP .cce 


Dried bladders: 
SPOS Bh. WH, Bibiccccccccccccccesceshae 
TPES TR. DEER Bib. cc ccccccccccccescccke 
SID IR. WEG, Bab. cccccccvcccccccescs MD 
a | | | | Re 


Hog casings: 


Narrow, per 100 yds..... cccccccccdle 
Narrow, o— per 100 yds. errrrres a.) 
Medium, regular porintenrsressereeeeorus 
Wide, per 100 yds aisneee 1.55 
Extra wide, per 100 yds. : ecccccccceesoekee 
Export bungs eseeecccceocsescuceséocce GMP 
I MEE 0:0 00-006.00060040000% NE 
Medium prime bungs ........-cceeceses 12 
Small prime bungs..............00. veeue ae 
BEIBTGS, HOF OEE oc ccccccccces eoccccccee olG 
Stomachs ....ccccese 


Pewee tree eeeesesee «| 


SAUSAGE IN OIL. 
Bologna style sausage in beef rounds— 


Frankfurt style sausage in sheep casings— 
Small tins, 3 to crate....cccccccccccccccces OS 

Large tins, 1 to crate 

ink sausage in hog casings— 


Small tins, 2 to crate.......cecccsecsccsess 5.00 
Large tins, L 00 CFEC... .ccccccccccccccccccs Gad 


4 
& 
ce 


DRY SALT MEATS. 





Clear bellies, 18@20 lbs.......... ted 
Clear bellies, rs eR _~ ° @lL 

Rib bellies, 25@30 lbs @10% 
Fat backs, 10@12 lbs. . @ 8% 
Fat backs, 14@16 lbs..... @ 8% 
Regular <p ga aaa bs @ 7% 
TEE Seccsvsuwes wececcecevecee Crevcceee @ 6% 


WHOLESALE SMOKED MEATS. 


Fancy reg. hams, 14@16 Ibs............174%@18%4 
Fancy skd. hams, 14@16 lbs............19 @ 
Standard reg. hams, Male ibs. einoeee "17 @18 
Picnics, 4@8 lbs., short shank 
Picnics, 4@8 lbs., 

Fancy bacon m, 6 
Standard — és 
No. 1 beef ham sets, 


,, lone shank... ... 3 id +10 
es. 


ee 





poo 








Insides, 8@12 Ibs. 21 

Outsides, 5@9 lbs.. @16% 

Knuckles, 5 @18 
Coo hams, choice, skin on, fatted.. 32 
Cooked hams, choice, skinless, eegeen ° 33 
Cooked picnics, skin on, fatted.... 22% 
Cooked picnics, skinned, fatted.. @22 
Cooked loin roll, emoked..... eoe @30 


BARRELED PORK AND BEEF. 


Mess pork, re P2026 tesesscescoeese @23.00 
Family back pork, 24 to pieces...... @22.50 
Family back ja 385 to 45 pleces...... 19.00 
Clear back pork, 40 to 50 pieces...... 23.00 
Clear plate pork, 25 to 35 anneognennant 17.00 
Brisket — Pecececceccoooes weceee 17.50 
Bean ME . staeccsccvesensevedeescesecee 16.00 
PIAS DOSE ..ccccccccccccccccccccescs oe @12.00 
Extra plate te beef, 200 Ib. bbis.........- @13.00 
VINEGAR PICKLED PRODUCTS. 
Regular tripe, 200-Ib. bbl........ TTTTTTiTy. 
Honey comb tripe, 200-lb. bbl..........+-.-- 15.00 
Pocket honeycomb tripe, 200-lb. bbl...... oven ae 
Pork feet, 200-Ib. wg haame Senge awebe sn eedes a 
Pork tongues, 200-lb. bbl.......... cosccceves Gacee 
Lamb tongues, short a 200-Ib. bbl........ 40.00 


OLEOMARGARINE. 


White animal fat angegine in 1-Ib. 
cartons, rolls or prints, f.0.b. Chicago. 9 

Nut, 1-lb. cartons, f.o.b. Ghicege..2.. 9 
Pastry, 60-Ib. tubs, f.0.b. Chicago...... 


LARD. 


Prime steam, a. Bd, Trade...... 
Prime steam, Bd. Trade...... 
Refined lard, Bn f.o.b. Chicago. . 
Kettle rendered, tierces, f.0.b. Chgo. 
tase, kettle rendered, tierces, f.o.b. 
cago .. oe 
Neutral” in tierces, f.o.b. Chicago... 
Compound, vegetable, tierces, c.a.f.. 


wos coda 
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OLEO OIL AND STEARINE. 


Hxtra oleo oil...... Cceccccccccccesocce 
Prime No. 1 oleo oil....... eccccccccccs 
Prime oleo stearine, SOMMEGS cccoass cates 


899 
AO 
Ba 


TALLOWS AND GREASES. 


Edible tallow, under 1% aut, 45 titre.. 5% 
Prime packers’ tallow...... 
No, 1 tallow, 10% tf f.a. 

No. 2 tellow, 40% ff.a.. iu. 
Choice white grease... 
De WES GORD cc ccccccecvccscvesccccce 
B-White grease, maximum 5% acid..... 
Yellow grease, 10@15% 
Brown grease, 40% f.2.8.......00000005 3% 


sete rere eenee 
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VEGETABLE OILS. 
cottonseed a in tanks, f.o.b. 


¥s % 
White, ——_, in bbis., f.0.b. Chgo. os 


ed 8 ‘ 
Soap stock, 50% f.f.a., f.o.b.......... 1 
Corn =. » in tanks, f.o.b. mills.......... 
Soya bean oil, f.o.b. mills......... 
Cocoanut t ofl, seller’s tanks, f.0.b. "coast. 2% 
Refined in bbls., f.o.b. Chicago. 
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RETAIL SECTION 
Meat Display Should Arouse 


Curiosity of Customer 
By WILLIS PARKER 


T IS good business to put displays 

of associated food products on top 
of the counter cases in a meat store, 
but there should be included some un- 
usual item, says R. Dewey, manager of 
the meat department of Guida’s Mar- 
ket, 8324 North Eastern ave., Los An- 
geles, Calif. 

A display of packaged lard may sug- 
gest lard to a meat customer and cause 
her to buy it, but it doesn’t cause her 
to ask questions about it. The unusual 
item does. 

For example, Dewey had a few bot- 
tles of the essence of garlic, each bottle 
holding not more than two ounces. He 
scattered a half dozen of them along 
the countercase. Practically every 
woman who bought meat noticed the 
bottles and was curious. She asked 
questions which gave Dewey an oppor- 
tunity to explain the product, its merits 
and its uses. Many an extra sale re- 
sulted. 

Display the Unusual. 

Therefore, Dewey is always seeking 
something unusual to display, for there 
is nothing unusual about slices or 
chunks of beef, pork, or lamb to cause 
one to become enthusiastically talka- 
tive. 

Dewey also strives to group asso- 
ciated items in such a manner that 
when his customers buy meat products 
they cannot help but observe the asso- 
ciated items and be tempted to buy 
them. For example, near the tray of 
cottage cheese, Dewey places a few 
cans of pineapple taken from the gro- 
cery department on a _ consignment 
basis. Many an extra sale results when 
customers are encouraged to make a 
pineapple and cottage cheese salad. 


Related Items Grouped. 

Likewise, in front of the trays of 
boiling beef, are a few bottles of horse- 
radish so the customer sees horseradish 
when she looks at boiling beef. Ketchup 
is displayed with beef roasts, jars of 
mustard are placed conspicuously near 
the pork and ham. 

Another merchandising method deals 
with the constant shifting of the posi- 
tion of the various types of meats with- 
in the cases. For example, a tray of 
hamburger may be in one spot today, 
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but tomorrow it is shifted a few inches. 
The next day it may be moved a few 
inches farther. This is designed to 
break down customer habits. 

For illustration, Mrs. Housewife may 
buy hamburger today. If she decides 
to have hamburger tomorrow, she more 
than likely will go directly to the place 
where the hamburger was displayed 
when she bought it first, but it isn’t 
there. Something else has its place. 
It looks good, and, presto! she buys 
the new item. 

The scheme merely encourages visi- 
tors to hunt for the specific items they 
had in mind, and, while hunting, they 
are bound to view other varieties of 


meats. 
= 4% 


SYSTEMATIC PURCHASING AIDS. 

Retailers are sometimes so conscious 
of the importance of selling that they 
lose sight of another important func- 
tion—that of purchasing. 


A retailer recently analyzed his pur- 








Retail 
Bookkeeping 


How do you keep books, 
Mr. Retail Meat Dealer? 

You can’t run a successful 
meat shop today without 
good book-keeping any more 
than you can withou: scales! 

Roy C. Lindquist’s articles 
on book-keeping for retail- 
ers, which ran serially in 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 
have been reprinted in 
handy eight-page size. They 
are the best things ever 
written on this subject. 

Subscribers may have a 
copy for 10c. To others they 
are 25c each. 

Fill out and return the 
following coupon. 
The National Provisioner, 

Old Colony Bldg., Chicago, II. 


Please send me a copy of “Book- 
keeping for Retail Meat Shops,” by 
Roy C. Lindquist. 


Cee em eee eee meee ee eee eeeseeee 
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chasing habits and found they were al] 
wrong. Since changing his habits jp 
this respect, his profits have increased 
surprisingly. 

Among other things, he found that 
he was making purchases without much 


thought to the demands of the trade 
and his quantities were not estimated 
with these same trade demands in 
mind. 

In many cases, to obtain a good price, 
he had bought in six-case lots when one 
case of that particular commodity 
would last him six months. He found 
also that some things he was purchas- 
ing in small quantities each week— 
commodities for which there was a 
heavy demand—when he could haye 
saved money by purchasing large 
quantities monthly. 

He decided his difficulty lay in the 
fact that he was always in a h 
when the salesmen came in and the 
orders were placed on the spur of the 
moment. He knew he would always be 
busy when the salesmen called so he 
decided to plan ahead and be ready for 
him. Instead of saying, “Oh, bring me 
eighteen pork loins,” and finding out 
later that twelve was all he really 
needed before he could re-order, he 
made a systematic study of his market 
and mapped out his purchasing needs 
from day to day. 

After a few weeks of this, his inven- 
tory of stock on hand had some balance 
to it, he didn’t have his old worries of 
how to get rid of surplus stock and 
his stock turnover worked very smooth- 
ly and without waste. 


a 


NEWS OF THE RETAILERS. 


Anton Nelson has opened a meat 
market in Balaton, Minn. 

Milwaukee, Wis., has two new meat 
markets, one at 2036 W. Lapham st. 
opened by Clem Piskula and one at 
2115 W. Burnham st., opened by F. 
Selan. 

Effective August 1, the meat de 
partment of the Johnson & Hill Co, 
store went under the management of 
the West Side Meat Market of which 
Herb. Kersten and John Berrens are 
the proprietors. 

Frank Doyle, proprietor of Doyle's 
Meat Market, 61 S. Washington ave, 
Battle Creek, Mich., has opened a new 
market in Marshall, Mich., placing 
Floyd Waterhouse of Marshall in 
charge as manager. 

Frank E. Hoffman of Cedarburg, 
Wis., has taken over the meat busi- 
ness of Mrs. Chas. Herziger in Port 
Washington, Wis. 

Ivan Brunner, the postmaster at 
Leopolis, Wis., has opened a meat mar- 
ket in that city. 

Westenberger Brothers’ meat market 
in West Bend, Wis., are celebrating 
their fifty-third year of continuous 
business. 

Maragh Farah has opened a new meat 
market at 13th and Chestnut sts., Terre 
Haute, Ind. His old market at 13th 
and Locust sts. was recently completely 
destroyed by fire. 


The National Provisioner 
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Code for Meat Dealers 


Convention Is Told Johnson Will 
Approve Their Proposals 


RANTING of a separate code for 
G the retail meat trade was claimed 
this week during the annual convention 
of the National Association of Retail 
Meat Dealers at Baltimore, Md. 

Credit for obtaining this code sepa- 
ration from the national retail food code 
is given to chairman George Kramer 
of New York and his committee, backed 
by the political influence in Washington 
of Congressman Emanuel Celler, former 
attorney for the association. 

Congressman Celler made the state- 
ment during the convention that he had 
sen NRA Administrator Johnson, who 
he said had given his verbal approval 
of the code. Up to the time of adjourn- 
ment no official announcement had been 
made. 

One day of the convention session at 
Baltimore was devoted to detailed read- 
ing and discussion of the revised code. 
A minority of the delegates opposed a 
code, on the ground that it was doubtful 
if any retail food business could be gov- 
erned by a code. However, the pro- 
posed code was adopted by a large ma- 
jority of the 200 delegates who made 
up the convention. 

Plan New Activities. 

Revised constitution and by-laws were 
discussed and adopted, based on the new 
code plan, and with an idea of increas- 
ing the activities of the association and 
its service to members. 

A motion to remove the headquarters 
of the organization from Chicago to New 
York was defeated by a vote of 59 to 
37. The new by-laws provide for the 
selection of the secretary by the board 
of directors instead of election by the 
convention, as heretofore. 

It is probable that the code head- 
quarters will be located at New York 
City, and there is a general feeling 
that the man for code administrator is 
George Kramer, who led the fight for 
the code, and who is recognized as an 
able and fair-minded authority. 

Officers were elected for the ensuing 


year as follows: President, Wm. B. 
Margerum, Philadelphia (re-elected) ; 
first vice-president, W. H. Kay, Chi- 
cago; second vice president, Geo. Stroh, 
Baltimore, Md.; third vice president, 


Vm, Schweicker, Philadelphia; treas- 
urer, Chas. Schuck, New York; direc- 


tors, Emil Schwartz, Detroit, Mich.; 
George Kramer, New York; George 


Bubel, Cleveland, O.; I. W. Ringer, 
Seattle, W ash.; A. J. Kaiser, Chicago; 
E. T. Wright, Baltimore, Md. 
The 1935 convention will be held in 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Woods Talks to Dealers. 


_ The 49th annual convention of the 
national association opened on Monday 
alternoon with the usual addresses of 


Week ending August 11, 1934 


closely 
Woods said in starting. 
are similar and we are affected by the 
same influences. 
talk from the same standpoint. 
reacts against you affects us also.” 





AGAIN HEADS MEAT RETAILERS. 


Wm. B. Margerum, veteran Philadelphia 
retailer, 


re-elected president of the na- 
tional association. 


welcome, followed by a address by pres- 
ident Wm. Whitfield Woods of the In- 
stitute of American Meat Packers. 


“IT feel that our business is very 
identified with yours,” Mr. 
“Our problems 


Consequently we can 
What 


Observing that meat output exceeds 


the output of any other industry and 
that its products were more valuable 
than steel or oil, Mr. Woods gave fiz- 
ures to indicate the size of the industry. 


“The housewife,” he said, “is sensi- 





MAY BE CODE AUTHORITY. 


George Kramer, New York retail leader, 

who headed the fight for the code, is con- 

sidered probable selection as head of re- 
tail meat code authority. 
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The opinions of specialists 
in the meat industry all 
agree on one point; namely, 
that the greatest need is for 
education: 


“Meat Retailing” 
By A. C. Schueren 


Is one step toward solving 
this problem. 


Better retailing means better 
customers. It will result in 
better wholesaling. 


You will enjoy reading a 
copy of “MEAT RETAIL- 
ING.” 


Price only $7.00 
plus postage 


For Sale by 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
| 407 8S. Deurborn 8t., Chicago, Il. 


tive to changes in price. Through the 
retailer she has direct contact with the 
market. If the price of steel goes up 
the public knows about it, if at all, a 
long time afterwards. But meat 
changes are known at once.” 


Industry Should Work Together. 

Mr. Woods mentioned the criticism 
directed at retailers several years ago, 
in which they were charged with profi- 
teering, and told how, through the 
efforts of the Institute, the National 
Livestock & Meat Board and the De- 
partment of Agriculture, the situation 
was cleared up. He mentioned also 
that the packers are criticised by the 
farmers when prices are low. 

“These misunderstandings,” he said, 
“do what all misunderstandings do. 
They tend to make customers less sat- 
isfied. If we say to the public, it’s 
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the other fellow that’s to blame, it won’t 
help the situation. It won’t help for 
any branch of the industry to put the 
blame on another branch.” 

Mr. Woods discussed the economics 
that underlie the production of meat. 
After the livestock is obtained the pack- 
er has to get rid of it. When processed 
it must be moved. He cannot hang on 
to it, but must price it so that it will 
sell. Two big factors, he said, are 
how much money the public has to 
spend and how much is the supply. 
Supply, he observed, has no relation to 
demand. 


Committees Appointed. 
The following committees were ap- 
pointed by President Margerum: 
Policy—Walter Kay, Chicago; Fred 
Berg, Los Angeles; Geo. Kramer, N. Y.; 
J. W. Ringer, Seattle; Emil Schwartz, 
Detroit. 


Walter 


Credentials—J. W. Ringer, 
Kay, George Bubel, Cleveland; Jacob 


Herman, Milwaukee; Emil Schwartz, 
Charles Schuck, N. Y.; J. T. Margerum, 
Philadelphia. 

Walter Kay reported for the Board 
of Directors on the activities of the 
past year, which were chiefly concerncd 
with getting a code. Secretary John A. 
Kotal also read his annual report. 


Speakers and Discussion. 


Sessions on Tuesday were devoted to 
a discussion of the proposed code, with 
the afternoon given to recreation. On 
Wednesday there were addresses by 
R. C. Pollock, secretary-manager of the 
National Livestock and Meat Board, 
B. F. McCarthy, marketing specialist of 
the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, and Congressman Celler. The 
balance of the day was devoted to de- 
bate over the new constitution and by- 








WHOLESALE DRESSED MEAT PRICES. 


Wholesale prices of Western dressed meats quoted by the U. S. Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics at Chicago and Eastern markets on Aug. 8, 1934: 












Fresh Beef: CHICAGO. BOSTON. NEW YORK. PHILA. 
STEERS: 
(1) (300-500 Ibs.) choice ...........-$11.50@12.50 —... ee eee $12.50@13.50 —s_. cc ee veeee 
GOOe cccccvce << Se 8) ww eeecaseus Oe 8 err 
Medium ....... eo es weaweseces 2 | ee ee 
TO eee S § Sf reer COC F.50 8 ccc cessens 
STEERS: 
(500-600 Ibe.) cholce........ccccceees ik) 3a 12.50@13.50 13.50@ 14.00 
WE Sco dee ¥6.00.6db 6600 060d 000065 6.6008 2 18 Bere 11.00@13.00 12.00@13.00 
BEL. acavesecestweesesccsten 6008s * | xr 7.50@ 11.00 9.00@11.00 
IL <n vcoeieintlk doses aaae wae ibe aeee 0 A See 6.00@ 7.50 6.50@ 8.00 
STEERS: 
(GO0G-TEO Ihe.) CROCE ....cccccccccess pF rere 12.50@14.00 13.50@14.00 
CE cceRene rece Ft6bbdeveecdereecease CO!) rrr. 11.00@13.00 12.00@13.00 
DED. chadenusveddced ses decethetees 8.00@10.50 8.00@11.00 7.50@11.00 9.00@11.00 
STEERS: 
(700 lbs. up) choice ........eseeeceee 12.50@13.50 13.50@14.50 12.50@ 14.00 13.50@14.00 
CE cas Seeat pea cbdewieseceseeetencey 11.50@12.50 11.00@13.50 11.00@13.00 12.00@13.00 
COWS: 
GE Gricwi.cesecceveasevaques 7.50@ 9.00 Cee Eee |. cesadacenes 8.00@ 8.50 
rere 6.00@ 7.50 6.50@ 7.50 7.00@ 9.00 7.00@ 8.00 
EE TT ee Sar ee ee 5.00@ 6.00 5.50@ 6.50 5.00@ 6.50 6.00@ 7.00 
Fresh Veal & Calf Carcasses: 
VEAL: 
Ce MED 5c ca wckwedcwaeeweoweneeeees 10.00@11.00 10.50@ 12.00 eee ~ -<assredeue 
CE dbo Ges 6b040tteews whe ws see tedter 9.00@10.00 9.00@10.50 11.00@12.00 10.00@ 11.00 
ED: 0.6.0: 006 0660666 séneceveverbecoes 8.00@ 9.00 8.00@ 9.00 9.00@11.00 9.00@ 10.00 
SE. od 500 Cetede se eeeeeseceeenewee 6.50@ 8.00 7.00@ 8.00 8.00@ 9.00 8.00@ 9.00 
CALF: 
Ce Be BONE cccacecctvcessescewscuce (F -? reer Teres c i ree 
Medium J" $f iS re “<erasreouer 
QCOMMMMIGM ccc ccc cc ccccccccs 5.00@ 6.00 sc. ee ee eee f £3 ere 
Fresh Lamb & Mutton: 
LAMB: 
ee a eee 15.00@ 16.00 16.00@ 17.00 16.00@17.00 16.50@17.00 
MEE. ceddeeucdewecect useuseeeveseresee 14.00@15.00 14.50@16.00 15.50@16.50 16.00@ 16.50 
PD ge 2006.6 ee eekeadeseweees . 12.00@14.00 13.00@14.50 13.50@15.50 14.00@16.00 
SEE Se ese teers cvdnnmeieseertesaes 10.00@12.00 12.00@13.00 SS errr rere 
LAMB: 
(30-45 Ihe.) Choice .....ccscccccccces 15.00@16.00 16.00@17.00 16.00@17.00 16.50@ 17.00 
Ere yor: re eee 14.00@15.00 14.50@16.00 15.50@ 16.50 16.00@ 16.50 
DE cccrcverccndacsvaenese+ot ena 12.00@14.00 13.00@14.50 13.50@15.50 14.00@ 16.00 
GME Sc cccccecceceeceseerse te . 10.00@12.00 12.00@13.00 pk ee rr er 
LAMB: 
ree eee eer 14.00@15.00 15.50@16.50 15.50@16.50 15.00@ 16.00 
MEE Se Odbbee dae cewaveeenustnsi weones 13.00@ 14.00 14.50@15.50 15.00@ 16.00 14.00@ 15.00 


YEARLINGS: 
(40-55 Ibs.) choice 


14.00@ 15.00 





CE cb. 6t-eeek Sha kbOb at ehe Se OTEHVONS® “AVECC ROSES 12.00@13.00 ae 8 8=— so wcneeea cies 
PEE. wo centianieenssoesessekeeretnd , CORRE ETERS 11.00@12.00 pS ere 
MUTTON: 

(Ewe, 70 lbs. down) good ........... 6.00@ 7.00 7.00@ 8.00 6.00@ 8.00 
ED 6 a6 a8b6 one 8060-8 wee 0s 5.00@ 6.00 5.50@ 7.00 5.00@ 7.00 
EY cv uncesooeUewee yaasesnes 4.00@ 5.00 4.00@ 5.50 4.00@ 5.00 

Fresh Pork Cuts: 
LOINS: 

- 2 So Seerrrrere rere Ss . 18.00@14.00 14.50@ 15.50 14.00@15.50 14.50@15.00 
See Be She ccevcevewocess . 18.00@14.00 14.50@ 15.50 14.00@15.50 14.50@15.00 
12-15 lbs. av. at 11.50@12.50 13.50@14.50 13.00@ 14 00 14.00@ 14.50 
GE Ges BGs ce ras cccossewe oxen . 10.00@11.00 12.00@13.00 12.00@13.00 13.00@13.50 

SHOULDERS, N. Y. Style, Skinned 





BA Aree rere verre eS eer 10.50@12.00 11.00@ 12.00 
PICNICS: 

ES ce eeWetewiccdeocdowteisne ~“tacen eens SESOIEGe lek kcetsine 8 8=—| 0 eo eee 
BUTTS, Boston Style: 

I eee rrr err Te rere Tee > a |) Sr 13.00@ 14.50 14.00@15.00 
SPARE RIBS: 

BE MINED ho 60s ssc eccccocew ese’ cc. CS To 0 | WenGieese.. « Seieuecepe® |) [ ausaeeuseee 
TRIMMINGS: 

OEE 6-0 ccovocceoededee “x eee 1.00@ 7.50 

ME dcb edevesesseudoebane xewnes . 12.50014.50 


(1) Includes heifer 450 Ibs. down at Chicago 
3) Includes sides at Boston and Philadelphia. 
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(2) Includes * 





laws, the session lasting until 2 a.m, 

Entertainment included outings gp 
several days, and a big picnic and bajj 
games at which Chicago defeated Ney 
York 21 to 3, and Baltimore beat the 
winner in an exciting final by a score 
of 5 to 4. 

Sessions on Thursday were devoted 
to routine business, resolutions, election 
of officers, etc. 

Je 
NEW YORK NEWS NOTES, 

J. Caterina, cheese department, and 
H. E. Sutton, sausage department, Swift 
& Company, Chicago, were in New 
York last week. 


D. G. Girton, manager’s office, Swift 
& Company, London, England, is visit. 
ing in New York, and before returni 
to England will spend some time jn 
Canada and at the company’s home 
office in Chicago. 

F. W. Loucks, branch house superin- 
tendent, Armour and Company, New 
York, was in Baltimore, Md., for sey- 
eral days last week attending the an- 
nual convention of the National Retail 
Meat Dealers Association. 


Meat and poultry seized and de- 
stroyed by the health department of the 
City of New York during the week 
ended August 4, 1934, were as follows: 
Meat—Brooklyn, 26 Ibs.; Manhattan, 
643 lbs.; Queens, 27 lbs.; total, 696 Ibs, 
Poultry—Manhattan, 3 lbs. 


A welcome visitor to Swift & Com- 
pany, central office, during the past 
week was Charles H. Simons of Boston, 
former district manager, New England 
territory, now retired, who spent a day 
in New York on the way to his camp 
at Candlewood Lake, Conn. 


A. J. Lahr, retail sales department, 
New York Butchers Dressed Meat Com- 
pany, is vacationing at Schroon Lake, 
N. J. C. H. Overly, calf buying depart- 
ment, Armour and Company, Chicago, 
was in New York last week and visited 
at the plant of the New York Butchers 
Dressed Meat Company. 


Vice president W. J. Cawley and 
A. A. Robinson, mayonnaise depart- 
ment, Wilson & Co., Chicago, were 
visitors to New York last week. Louis 
Miller, small stock department, Wilson 
& Co., New York plant, is vacationing 
at Pocono, N. Y. Miss Frances Patchell, 
secretary, Louis Joseph, beef depart- 
ment, New York plant, is on a cruise to 
Nova Scotia and Newfoundland. 


Swift & Company vacationists at this 
time include W. T. Harrington, beef de- 
partment, central office, at camp Mm 
Vermont; C. W. Wood, manager, New 
Brunswick branch, motoring through 
New England; F. A. Musgrove, Somer- 
ville, N. J., branch, touring the East 
with his family; C. S. Ferguson, Flush- 
ing branch, also motoring; Roland Fr. 
Beach, Eleventh Avenue market, m0- 
toring to the Pacific Coast; Le Roy J. 
Fluchiger, West Harlem branch, vaca- 
tioning in upper New York state, 
A. E. Woollsey, produce department, 
central office, cruising to Bermuda. 
Miss Elizabeth A. Healy, branch house 
sales department, central office, 18 V@ 
cationing on the New Jersey coast. 
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A full week at 
Agua Caliente 


25 1 
$ Per PEND a few hours in the land of 


Person ; 
romance where laughter and gaiety 
2 in a room reign! Paris wines and champagnes at 
Includes: Paris prices—Havana cigars at Havana 


. prices! . . . these are some of the advan- 

Room with Bath, tages of the Agua Caliente Duty Free 
Meals—Sports, Zone. Write for free brochure, “Bottoms 
Floor Show Up," containing some interesting recipes. 


AGUA CALIENTE 


Old Mexico, just 18 miles south of San Diego, California 
ADDRESS 338 BANK OF AMERICA BLDG., SAN DIEGO 
























INCREASE REDUCE 

EFFICIENCY COSTS 
Use these Machines 

a —_———————— 





Pork Scribe Saw Ham Marking Saw 
Beef Scribe Saw Rump Bone Saw 
Combination Rump Bone Saw & Carcass Splitter 
Fat Back Splitter Kosher Chuck Saw 
Hog Back Bone Marker 


BEST @ DONOVAN 


332 S. Michigan Ave. Chicago, Illinois 

















@ CALVERT ter. “than 225 


RS ° plants, including 
j » Bacon Skinner all prominent pack- 
> on 


ers. Many impor- 
tant advantages, 
plus ability to pay 
for itself shortly in 
labor savings alone. 








Write for list of 
users! 


CALVERT 
MACHINE Co. 


1606-8 Thames 8t., 


H Baltimore, Md. 


and or Power Operated 














Do You Know How | 


to CONVERT as well as to 
MAKE pork cuts that bring | 
the best prices? 





Price $6 
Plus postage 25c. 
Flexible Leather: $1.00 
extra. 

This book shows the pork packer how to 
operate to best advantage, how to make 
operations efficient, get highest possible 
yields from products. Discusses important 
factors in departmental operation—has many 
important figured tests for increasing profits! 





CHAPTER HEADINGS 


I—Hog Bu 











You NEED this book for successful operation, It is 
® practical discussion of best pork packing methods, | 
backed up by extensive test figures! 


ORDER NOW! 


Book Department 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
407 South Dearborn St., Chicago, II. 











Week ending August 11, 1934 
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NEW YORK MARKET PRICES 








LIVE CATTLE. 
Good 1,357 Ib. grassers.......-...6++. 7.60 
Medium 1,105-1,357 lIbs.........-...+- $ 5.65@ 7.25 
Low cutter and cutter cows.......... 1.00@ 2.50 
Cows, common and medium.......... 3.00@ 3.75 
DED abs0 Ci rduereeave Kervessesenares 2.50@ 3.50 
LIVE CALVES. 
Vealers, good and choice............. $ 7.00@ 8.00 
VORIOUR, MOGI ciccccccveccccsecece 5.50@ 6.50 
Vealers, cull and common............ 3.50@ 5.00 
LIVE LAMBS. 
Lambs, good and choice............+- $ 7.50@ 8.00 
Lambs, Medium .....ccccccccccsccece 6.00@ 7.25 
Common throwouts ........-.++seeees @ 4.50 
BINGE cc vccconsndésucesasecaceereewess $3.00 down 
LIVE HOGS. 
Hogs, 180 lb., good and choice........ @ 5.25 
DRESSED HOGS. 
Hogs, 90-140 Ib., good to choice...... $10.25@10.50 
DRESSED BEEF. 
CITY DRESSED. 
Choice, native, Ln + daa eéecece ccocccdt 15 
Choice, native, light........... evceess ater 14% 
Native, common to fair........ ccccece 13 
WESTERN DRESSED BEEF. 
Native steers, 600@800 Ibs...... ecsceeeslB @1B% 
Native choice yearlings, 440@600 i penne @14 
to choice heifers........sseeeeeees @12 
Good to Choice COWB.......seeeseceecses 5 @10 
Common to fair COWS........-eeeececess 7 QBS 
Fresh bologna bulls. ........ssesseeeee++ B4@ 7% 
BEEF CUTS. 
City. 
No. 1 ribs...... @21 
No. 2 rib@.....sseeeeee - 15 @18 
No. B FIDS..cccccccccccccds @16 
No. 1 loins........+++- @28 
No. 2 loins..........+.+-20 @23 
No. 8 loins...........0.. @18 
No. ; hinds and ribs.. en 
2 hinds and ri 17% 





bs... ..15 
13 


solognas ... 
Rolls, reg. 
Rolls, reg. 4 
Tenderloins, 


Tenderloins, 5 
Shoulder clods 





CD seceded vdvcksneb eat debandeeee ctane 10 @12 
SE Snccucae Ken waseketee esbeeeeuses 9 @10 
GE Rocceyviveverensdeveebvereseces 7 @8 

DRESSED SHEEP AND LAMBS. 
Lambs, prime to choice................ 15 @16 
TAMBRS, GOCE nciccccccccccccescccccccce 13 14 
Lambs, medium ..........csscccccceees ll @l2 
rR ae ee 6 @8 
I EY cacvccwonnslavescodevesd 5 @6 


FRESH PORK CUTS. 


Pork loins, fresh Western, 10@12 Ibs...134%4@14% 
Pork tenderloins, fresh ............-. 25 26 
Pork tenderloins, frozen ............. 2 23 
Shoulders, Western, 10@12 lbs. avg....10%@11% 
Butts, boneless, Western .............. 15 16 
Butts, regular, Western................ 13%@14% 
Hams, Western, fresh, 10@12 lbs. avg.15 @16 
Picnic hams, Western, fresh, 6@8 lbs. 

DL. cuscaameduebetdedéeseded.aee 10 11 
Pork trimmings, extra lean ........... 14 15 
Pork trimmings, regular 50% lean..... 8 @ 8% 
CIEE hv cebevdedeceeecesenecciceuns 7@8 

SMOKED MEATS. 
Hams, 8@12 Ibs. Avg......cccccccccces 19 20 
oS? ££ See 19 20 
Hams, = Pe My Micscqecesteccséones 19 20 
Picnics, 4 ~ Ibs. = cevetweosouegeses 124% @13% 
Pihonies, G66 IBS. AVE... 2 ccccccccccee 12%@13% 
City pickled bellies, “$@i2 WS. GIB. 2ck< 15 17 
Bacon, meless, Western ..........+..+. 20 21 
rer 18 20 
Rollettes, 8@10 ty Sb atenesocescnes 15 17 
Beef tongue, ME S6bcccesvceecocsenee 22 25 
Beef tongue, heavy .............eseeee 24 26 
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FANCY MEATS. 










Fresh steer tongues, untrimmed...... 15c a pound 
Fresh steer tongues, 1. c, trm’d..... 30c a pound 
Sweetbreads, beef .. eccceceeces a pound 
Sweetbreads, veal pair 
Beef kidneys ..... 10¢c a pound 
Mutton oe eccoee 10C each 
Livers, beef ..ccccccccccccccccccccce 25c a pound 
Oxtails ...... - 15¢c a pound 
Beef hanging tend - 20c a pound 
Lamb fries ...... - 10ca pair 
BUTCHERS’ FAT. 

Dhow Eat ..cccceccccescccescee «+ee- 1.00 per cwt. 
Breast fat - 1.50 per cwt. 
Edible suet . .. 2.00 per cwt 
Inedible suet ....... eee .. 1.75 per ewt. 





GREEN CALFSKINS. 
5-9 9%4-12% 12%-14 14-1 


Prime No. 1 veals. .05 1.00 1.10 1.15 
Prime No. 2 veals. .04 -85 35 81.00 
Buttermilk No. 1.. .03 -15 85 90 


Buttermilk No. 2.. 102 .65 .75 .80 


818 up 
1.40 
1.15 


Branded grubby .. .01 (35 .45 .50 .60 





Number 3 ........ OL 35 45 -50 -60 
BUTTER. 
Creamery, extras (92 score). @27 
Creamery, firsts (91 score)... . @26% 
Centralized (90 score)........ccceccecee @26 
EGGS. 
(Mixed Colors.) 
Special packs or hennery selections...... 23 @25%4 
REED vcccvetvacceuseeeebonesurenes 22 @22% 
EE nds v.¢bs:000es eo hanebeebetseseecus @19% 
LIVE POULTRY. 
Fowls, colored, via express...........+. @16 
ED inc hw dck ade weee owe a em ae euneel 10 @13 
BUeeIens, TROCKS, TOMEF sc cc cccccccceccces 20 @22 
DRESSED POULTRY. 
FRESH KILLED. 
Fowls—fresh—dry packed—12 to box— 
Western, 60 to 65 lbs. to dozen, Ib...14 @19 
Western, 48 to 54 lbs. to dozen, Ib...12 @117 
Western, 43 to 47 lbs. to dozen, Ib...11 @16 
Western, 36 to 42 Ibs. to dozen, Ib...10 @15 
Western, 30 to 35 lbs. to dozen, lb... 9 @14 
Chickens, fresh: 
EN. <<:c Ging walhedp ace ine Mee ate.Ges 16 @18 
Chickens—frozen—12 to box— 
Western, 66 Ibs. Up. ...cccccccccccces 21 @26 
Western, 60 to 65 Ibs. to dozen, lb...21 @28 
Western, 55 to 59 Ibs. to dozen, lb...20 25 
Western, 48 to 54 lbs. to dozen, Ib...19 24 
Western, 43 to 47 Ibs. to dozen, lb...18 23 
Ducks— 
Goring, Le L., POF Decccccccccccccs .--14%@15 
Squabs— 
BE, BAP Die cccccccccsccscecececss 23 @30 
Turkeys, frozen: 
OE PED oc cc ccc cccccsesevceseeees 18 @28 
Woe ROMS ccccccccccccccccccccccece 17 @22 


BUTTER AT FOUR MARKETS. 


Wholesale prices of 92 score butter at Chicago, 


New York, Boston, 
co, week ended Aug. 2, 19 








Philadelphia and San Francis- 
34 : 





——July—__—_—_—- —Aug.— 
28 30 31 1 2 
ae AZO ..2 24 244% 24% 25 25% 
ee 25 25% 25% 25% i$. 
26 26% 2614 26%, 27 
Phila. ...26 26 26% 26% 26% #®+£27 
San Fran.24 24 24 23 23 23 
Wholesale prices carlots—fresh centralized but- 
ter—90 score at Chicago: 
24 24 24% +$.24% $=$.2% £25 
Receipts of butter by cities (tubs): 
This Last Last — Since Jan. 1. — 
week. week. year. 1934, 1933. 
7 ago . 52,760 56,933 58,372 1,913,436 2,077,885 
ae. #e 60, 896 59,880 58,546 2,248,433 2,467,550 
ae . 19,748 23,574 20,788 795,538 802,569 
Phila. .. 18,082 20,648 17,347 770,001 823,076 
Total 151,486 161,085 155,053 5,727,408 6,171,080 
Cold storage movement (lbs.): 
Same 
In Out On hand week day 
Aug. 2. Aug. 2. Aug. 3. last year. 
Chicago ...405,361 113,062 27,217,951 38,029,811 
N. Y. ....283,244 118,784 8,538,279 16,279,499 
Boston .... 71,807 26,000 4,814,945 Saar 948 
Phila. P 6, 900 94,800 3,634,444 1,131 
Total 7,312 352, 655 44,205,619 66,633,389 


FERTILIZER MATERIALS. 
BASIS NEW YORK DELIVERY. 


Ammoniates. 
Ammonium sulphate, bulk, per ton, 
basis ex vessel Atlantic ports: 


August, 1934, to June, 1935, 
DNENO ove ecescccigonsestevesve @$24.0 
Ammonium sulphate, double begs, 

100 1 f.a.s. New York.... nom, 
Blood dried, 16% per teal 2.40 
Fish scrap, 11 ammonia, 

10% B. P. f. o.b. fish factory.. 2.25 & 10¢ 
SS foreign, 1 ue ammonia, e 
Manip eacsenes 33, 
Fish scrap, acidulated, 6% ammo- - 
= 3% A.P.A. Del’d Balt. & _ 
peercdececececevensereeuesoees 2.00 & 50c 
Soda nitrate, per net ton: Buik- 
RR GER AER Let ee 24.50 
in 100-ib. bags 27.00 
Te “Gound, 10: Yow ‘ammonia, 
SAnSCeDeReCKNee 2.15 & 10e 
rumen ‘se a. “dei0% ammo- 
win, 16% SB. P. Ue. Wei ccccsccce 1.90 & 10¢ 
Phosp! ~atsen 
“TE. bone yg pracy 3 and 

~_¥ i ey eae 25. 
Bo, meal — South —_— = 

an gs, per ton 26. 
Superphosphate, bulk, f.0.b. Baiti- eam 

more, per ton, 16% cee aces 8.50 
Potash Salt. 

‘Manure salt, 30% bulk, per ton.... 12.90 

Kalnit, 14% bulk, per ton.......... 8.50 


Muriate, in bulk, per — 40c unit K?0 
Sulphate in bags, per @ 35.00 
Shipment aie, 1934, ‘to ‘April, 1935, 
Less 6% Discount. 


Dry Rendered Tankage. 
50% unground 
60% ground 
BONES, HOOFS AND HORNS. 
Round shin bones, —~ 48 to 50 lbs., 
per 100 pieces.. 
“40 ‘to 45 ‘Ibs., eo 


Flat shin bones, avg. 

per 100 pieces......... eee @ 6. 
Black or striped — per MR cece > 45. 00@ $0.00 
White hoofs, per ton..........-.s.0+ @100.00 
Thigh bones, avg. “35 ‘to 90 Ibs., ‘per 

100 PheeS ..cccccccccccccccccces @ 70.0 
Horns, according to grade. a +++» 75.00@200.00 

—__@——_ 
NEW YORK MEAT SUPPLIES. 


Receipts of Western dressed meats 
and local slaughters under federal in- 
spection at New York for week ended 
Aug. 4, 1934, with comparisons: 


+ 75.00@ 85.00 


Week Cor. 
ended, Prev. week, 
West. drsd. meats: Aug. 4. week. 1933. 
Steers, carcasses. . 8,646 10,855 9,790 
Cows, carcasses .. SOS 858 59344 
Bulls, carcasses .. 119 291 
Veals, carcasses.. 11,099 12,509 9,872 
Lambs, carcasses.. 33,276 42,008 33,097 
Mutton, carcasses. 1,390 1,814 1,266 
Beef cuts, Ibs.. 375,312 597,142 1,157,414 
Pork cuts, Ibs. - 125,949 1,767,502 2,433,347 
Local slaughters: 
EE . vawanticssne 8,402 9,553 6,439 
ER cccceeksew sue 15,317 16,586 11,397 
Sears 31,855 32,367 29,918 
GO sc ccvewewase 54,300 57,367 59,687 
oo 


PHILADELPHIA MEAT SUPPLIES. 


Receipts of Western dressed —_ 
and local slaughters under city and 
federal inspection at Philadelphia for 
the week ended Aug. 4, 1934: 


Week . 
ended, Prev. week, 
West. drsd. meats: Aug. 4. week. 
Steers, carcasses ...... 1,859 2,394 2,755 
Cows, carcasses ...... 1,199 1,630 780 
Bulls, carcasses ...... 443 48 333 
Lamb, carcasses ..... 1,387 2,907 1,731 
Veal, carcasses ...... 9,658 13,184 18,316 
Mutton, carcasses 3 323 
i  preeneee 358,011 325,720 406,279 
Local slaughters: 
GD. Svosdcanean acne 1,683 1,693 1,395 
EN sxi <cseenconened 3,423 3,195 3 7623 
 dncmesioe vase gceee 11,461 11,069 16, 710 
Ree ee. 5,651 5,907 5,476 
- fe 


BOSTON MEAT SUPPLIES. 


Receipts of Western dressed meats 
at Boston, week ended Aug. 4, 1934, 
with comparisons: 


Week Cor. 

ended, Prev. week, 

West. drsd. meats: Aug. 4. week. es 
Steers, carcasses ...... 2,478 2517 2 

Cows, carcasses |..... 1,508 1,864 «1,08 

Bulls, carcasses ...... 11 10 633 

Veals, carcasses ...... 566 923 501 

Lambs, carcasses ..... 16,608 16,121 20,8 

Mutton, carcasses ea 342 198 240 
PUES, BO. ce vvcccoccce 215,251 174,240 294, 
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Latest and finest of trucks... A new high in his ae 
values in utility and performance...A complete new line of | 
The powerful unit shown below is one of a beautifully streamlined toda. 
of trucks that are all-truck, embodying new engineering features and new 





mechanical excellence throughout. Take Harvester’s word for it—the qual- ns | 
ity apparent on the surface is more than matched by the quality under- 
neath. It is the EXTRA quality that International Truck owners have banked Buiey 


on for more than thirty years. See these new Internationals. All m 


from '%4-ton up, now on display at International branches and dealers. 


For details, write the address below. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 So. Michigan Ave. OF "AMERICA Chicago, Minis ers 


(Incorporated) 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Advertisements on this page, $3.00 an inch for each insertion. Position Wanted, special rate, $2.00 an inch for each 


insertion. 


No display. 


Minimum Space 1 inch, not over 48 words, including signature or box number. 
Remittance must be sent with order. 





Position Wanted | 


Position Wanted 


Business Opportunities 





Sausage and Curing Expert 


Man thoroughly versed in all departments, ex- 
perienced in latest cures and most profitable proc- 
essing methods wishes connection with progressive 
concern. Trial period or temporarily to eliminate 
difficulties; also as traveling superintendent. 
Strictly confidential. W-647, The National Provi- 
sioner, 407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 





Clerk or Foreman 


Position wanted as shipping clerk in 
butcher supply house; or foreman in 
casing department. Experience in Great 
Britain, Canada and United States. W-644, 
The National Provisioner, 300 Madison 
Ave., New York City. 





Butcher and Sausagemaker 


German, experienced in kill- 
ing, making all kinds of bolognas, hams, 
delicatessens, canned products, etc. Ex- 
cellent references and available at once. 
W-645, The National Provisioner, 300 
Madison Ave., New York City. 


Butcher, 





Working Sausage Foreman 


Wanted, position as working sausage 
foreman in small or medium sized plant. 
Guarantee profits for any firm and can 
make best of any material. Well experi- 
enced any department of packinghouse. 
Not afraid of work. W-646, The National 
renee, 407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, 
Til. 





Sausagemaker 


Sausagemaker, 32 years old, wishes po- 
sition with big concern only where he 
can work his way up. Excellent refer- 
ences. Single. Graduate of Berlin Sau- 
sage Making School and has had 8 years’ 
experience in United States. Address 
— Probst, 325 E. 12th St., New York 

ity. 





Beef Canning 


Expert advice on canning beef and 
other meat products, to avoid trouble in 
processing, shipping or holding. Don’t 
go into this without such knowledge, or 
it will cost you money. W-643, The Na- 
tional Provisioner, 407 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Il. 





Rendering Expert 


Man experienced in dry rendering 
methods wants position. Can handle 
packinghouse offal, blood and dead stock. 
Expert horse skinner. W-641, The Na- 
tional Provisioner, 407 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ill, 





Sausage Foreman 


Sausage expert with knowledge of all 
products, including specialties, is avail- 
able. Knows costs and can make quality 
product from any materials. BExperienced 
in latest cures and methods; or will come 
for a short time to straighten out any diffi- 
culties. W-612, The National Provisioner, 
407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 





To Sell Casings and Spices 


Want to sell casings and spices on com- 
mission. Practical knowledge of business 
and wide acquaintance among packers 
and sausage manufacturers. W-633, The 
National Provisioner, 407 S. Dearborn 
St., Chicago, 111. 


a 


Sausage Plant 


For sale, modern sausage plant fully 
equipped with practically new Boss equip. 
ment; ideal location in Chicago; govern. 
ment inspection optional; low rent. Priced 
right, part cash, balance on terms. Real 
proposition for live wire. _W-636, The 
National Provisioner, 407 S. Dearborn §t, 
Chicago, Ill. ; 





Packing Plant 


For sale, strictly modern and sanitary 
packing plant in best section of Middle 
West. Slaughtering hogs and cattle. Bx. 
cellent sausage kitchen. FS-648, The 
National Provisioner, 407 S. Dearborn St, 
Chicago, Il. 





Fully Equipped Market 


For sale September 1, market fully equipped, 
including 2-ton York ice machine; two 8 by 10 
refrigerators; complete sausage equipment. Will 
rent building on long-term lease if desired at 
$60.00 per month. Market on main street of town 
of 8,000 and located 20 years in same business, 
FS-635, The National Provisioner, 407 S. Dearborn 
St., Chicago, Ill. 








Men Wanted 


Equipment for Sale 





Sausage Salesman 


Wanted, man who is acquainted with 
sausage trade to sell sausages in and 
around Chicago territory. References 
required. Monroe Packing Co., Gary, 
Indiana. 


General Plant Manager 


Wanted, general plant manager for well- 
known concern. Must be man who under- 
stands and can supervise pork and beef 
operations, processing and merchandising, 
including sausage. Include full informa- 
tion with application. W-632, The Na- 
tional Provisioner, 407 S, Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ill. 








Packinghouse Machinery 


For sale, reconditioned machinery of 
every description from single machine to 
machinery for complete packing plant. 
Guaranteed in A-1l condition. Write 
Menges, Mange, Inc., 1515 N. Grand Blvd, 
St. Louis, Mo. 





Rendering Equipment 


For sale, 10 Rotary Steam Tube ers, 6x30 
long, each with 37—4” tubes. Complete Hydro 
genated Oil Plant. Send for circulars 
Grinders, Melters, Lard Rolls, Filter Presses, Cook- 
ers, Cutters, Meat Mixers, Hammer Mills, Disinte- 
grators, Kettles, etc. What idle machinery have 
you for sale? 


CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS CO., INC. 
14-19 Park Row, New York City. 
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C. A. Durr Packing Co., Inc. | 
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ilmington Provision Company 
TOWER BRAND MEATS 


Slaughterers of Cattle, Hogs, 
Lambs and Calves 
U. & GOVERNMENT INSPECTION 











ALBANY Packine Co. Ine 


ALBANY,N.Y. 





DELAWARE 
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Main Office and Packing Plant 


Austin, Minnesota 




















KINGAN &Co. 


PORK and BEEF PACKERS 


Producers of the Celebrated 
“RELIABLE” Brand | 


HAMS BACON LARD 
Main Plant INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Branches at 

New York, N. Y. Richmond, Va. Baltimore, Md. 
Syracuse, N. Y. Atlanta, Ga. Washington, D. C. 
Jacksonville, Fia. Philadelphia, Pa. Boston, Mass. 
Tampa, Fia. Harrisburg, Pa. San Francisco 
Norfolk, Va. Pittsburgh, Pa. Binghamton, N. Y. 























THE E.. KAHN’S SONS Co. 
CINCINNATI, O. 


“AMERICAN BEAUTY” 
HAMS and BACON 


Straight and Mixed Cars of Beef, 
Veal, Lamb and Provisions 


Represented by 


NEWYORK PHILADELPHIA WASHINGTON BOSTON 


H. L. Woodruft W. C. Ford Samuel Levy P. G. Gray Co. 
259 W. 14th St. 38N.DelawareAv. 631 Penn. Av.,N.W, 148 State St. 














St. Louis 
Shippers of Straight and Mixed Cars 
Pork — Beef — Sausage — Provisions 
HAMS and BACON 
“Deliciously Mild” 


New York Office—259 W. 14th St. 
REPRESENTATIVES 


D. A. Bell, Boston, Mass. 
M. Weinstein Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 





Washington, D.C. 
H. D. Amiss{ Raitimere, Md. 
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Hunter Packing Company 






East St. Louis, Illinois 


Straight and Mixed Cars 
of Beef and Provisions 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
410 W. 14th Street 





REPRESENTATIVES: 
Wm. G. Joyce, Boston 
F. C. Rogers, Philadelphia 
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The 
RATH PACKING Co. 
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Pork and Beef Packers 


BLACKHAWK HAMS and BACON 
Straight and Mixed Cars of 
Packing House Products 














| Waterloo, Iowa 




















JACOB DOLD PACKING Co. 
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JOHN MORRELL & Co. 


“93 1827” 
— Ottumwa, Iowa 


Packing Plants, Sioux Falls, S. D. 
Topeka, Kans. 


General Offices : 
OTTUMWA, IOWA , 
let Ke iw Med Lids 
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Hams, Bacon 
Lard, Sausage 
Canned Foods 


Beef, Pork 
Veal, Mutton 
Mince Meat 


Wa 





































Philadelphia Scrapple a Specialty 


y John J. Felin & Co., Inc. 


Hams 























Bacon 
4142-60 Germantown Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. Delicat 
New York Branch: 407-409 West 13th Street en 
a — — --____- “The 
Paradise _  Theurer-Norton Provision 
Brand Company 


Lard 


enews 
ARS Bell Brand 


Hams—Bacon—Sausages—Lard—Scrapple 
F. G. VOGT & SONS, INC.—PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Hams Bacon 


CLEVELAND» >_PACKERS OHIO 
Partridge 


PORK PRODUCTS—SINCE 1876 
The H. H. MEYER PACKING CO. | 
































Cincinnati, Ohio 
































foods of Unmatched Quality 


Way . — 
QUALITY. 
HAMS—BACON TASTIEST! 
| F ARD ees S AUS AGE Because Capital Brand Hams and Bacon have 


such fine flavor —they are always in favor 
SOUTHERN ROSE SHORTENING 


The Columbus Packing Co. 
The Wm. Schluderberg-T. J. Kurdle Co. PORK AND BEEF PACKERS 
Meat Packers Baltimore, Md. 











Columbus, Ohio 
New York Office: 410 W. 14th St. 
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Oppenheimer Casing Co. 
Importers SAUSAGE CASINGS Exporters 


CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


New York, London, Hamburg, Sydney, Toronto, Wellington, Buenos Aires, Tientsin 


















PATENT 


by the Pioneers 
of Sewed Sausage Casings 








723 West Lake Street Chicago. 


HARRY LEVI & CO. 


Importers and Exporters of 
Sausage Casings 














THE CUDAHY PACKING Co. 





Importers and Exporters of 


Selected Sausage Casings 
221 North La Salle Street Chicago, U. S. A. 








Registered 66 Sun Gr een Br an d 99 U.S.Pat.Of. 











Hog Bungs 
Hog Bung Ends 
Beef Middles 
Rounds 


Bladders 


PISTACHIOS 


will render your products more attractive and delicious 
—write for our samples and new low prices. 


AMERICAN PISTACHIO CORPORATION 


America’s Oldest Importers of Pistachio Nuts 
111 READE ST. NEW YORK, N. Y. 




















PATENT Casing Company 


617.23 West 24th Place 


Chicago, Illinois 





WESTON TRUCKING & FORWARDING CO., Inc, 


Specializing in the Distribution of Packing- 
house Products in the Metropolitan Area. 


Refrigerated Service 


15-19 Brook St. Jersey City, N. J. 

















- UNITED DRESSED BEEF COMPANY | 
J. J. HARRINGTON & COMPANY 


City Dressed Beef, Lamb and Veal, Poultry 














Oleo Oils Stock Foods Pulled Wool Calf Skins 
Stearine Calf Heads Pickled Skins Horns 
Tallows Cracklings Packer Hides Cattle Switches 
Pe le Selected Beef and Sheep Casings onal 
e 
First Ave. and East River NEW YORK CIT Y Murray Hill 4—2900 
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No. 290 ANCO CAN STUFFER 


LLBRIGHT-NELL CO. 
x cH!ICAcO 


SEALER 








No. 293 ANCO VACUUM CAN 


Meat Canning Department 
4S>Stuffers ad Sealers 


Can Washers — Cappers 
Process Retorts 
Frozen Meat Slicers 
Rotary Cutters—Meat Trucks 
Grinders — Vacuum Pumps 


IT IS MEAT CANNING SEASON 


Never since the World War has a greater neces- 
sity for canning meat arisen. 


Lack of water and forage caused by the drought 
has forced the slaughtering of cattle, many of which 
are emaciated to the point of being classified as 
“canners.” 


The Allbright-Nell Co. has been the foremost 
manufacturer of Meat Canning Machinery for 
years. We have foreseen the need of this type of 
equipment and are ready to produce the most mod- 
ern machinery for processing canned meat on short 
notice. 


The ANCO No. 290 Can Stuffer illustrated is one 
of a complete line. Machines for smaller production 
can be furnished. 


ANCO Vacuum Can Sealers, similar to the one 
shown below, are made in various sizes to handle all 
sizes and shapes of cans. 


Let ANCO Experienced Engineers, who are 
backed by years of experience and exhaustive ex- 
perimentation, assist you in the planning and select- 
ing of economic equipment for your Canning De- 
partment. 


THE ALLBRIGHT-NELL CO. 


Eastern Ofice 2929 S. Western Boulevard, yn opce 
117 Liberty St. Chicago, IL 111 Sutter St. 


New York, N. Y. San Francisco. Calif. 





SHOW OFF 


YOUR MEATS WITH ATLA 


Swift's Atlas Gelatin was perfed 
for just one purpose making jellied meg 


It is: — CLEAR. . . Allowing the meats to show off 
to real advantage. 


TASTELESS. . . Not interfering with the 
flavor of the meat. 


HIGH TEST... For this reason, very 


economical. 


We believe that more Atlas Gelatin is used for j 
meats than any other brand. 


Atlas meets in purity all government requiremel 
and state or federal pure food regulations. ] 


Swift & Company, Chicago 


Guarantee: “If you are not 100% pleased with the gelatin — both as to 
and economy—you may return it to us at our expense.” 








